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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


REAT progress has certainly been made in 
(Git discussions between Mr. Churchill and 

and M. Caillaux on the question of the 
French debt. The difficulties of agreement have 
been increased by the fact that the British people 
were generous too soon. Under the Balfour 
Note they agreed to cancel over 50 per cent. of 
the Allied debts, apparently without realizing 
how difficult it would be to obtain payment of 
even half the sum that still remained. Now Mr. 
Churchill has made further concessions, the 
generosity of which will cause surprise here and 
amazement in America. Let us hope, at any 
rate, that, as one result of these sacrifices, the 
British Government will no longer be made the 
subject of such violent attacks in the French Press. 
We object, for example, to being referred to by 
so well-known a writer as Jacques Bainville as 
“ Shylocks,’’ and we are not delighted to be told 
that our greed is due to the ‘‘ smallness of our 
If our generosity only gives rise to 
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comments such as these, then the sooner we 
become as business-like as the Americans, the 
better. 


NOT FINAL 


France’s debt difficulties arise in great part, of 
course, from her excessive expenditure on arma- 
ments for herself and her Eastern European 
Allies. But it is also only fair to pamseuatear ta 
much blame is due to the size of the Atlantic. 
Were the citizens of the United States not so far 
away from Europe they would never have adopted 
a debt policy which will end by winning for them 
the hatred of their associates in the war and which 
will have a serious retarding effect on European 
reconstruction. The British Government, already 
overburdened by the American debt, cannot afford 
to give greater facilities to the French than 
Washington will give, and it is important to note 
that, although Mr. Churchill has now made a 
definite offer to France, he makes it clear that this 
offer must depend upon the demands on France 
made by the American Debt Funding Commission. 
The Americans are said to be a sentimental folk, 
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but Congress has shown very little sentiment 
where European debts are concerned, and it is, 
therefore, in our view, unwise to consider the 
present agreement as anything like final. 


FROWNING GENEROSITY 


But whether final or not, there is nothing 
to be gained by wringing our hands over it. 
In this the Americans show a wiser discretion. 
They grant Belgium some rebate, and they take 
credit to themselves for their generosity and 
humanity. Not so the British. Mr. Churchill 
more than halves the French debt to Britain, 
grants the French a five years’ partial mora- 
iorium, and generally adopts an amazingly 
lenient attitude—and what happens? The Press 
leaps upon him for a weak, unworthy steward. 
It castigates him for his foolishness and simplicity. 
In other words, we not only forgo our just 
claims, but we forgo the moral credit justly to be 
gained thereby. We are generous, but generous 
with a bad grace. We forgive our debtors, but 
we forgive them with a scowl. This is a sense- 
less attitude. It does us no good; it heaps upon 
us, rather, the scorn and dislike of our debtors. 
America knows a game worth two of it. 


CANTON SHIPPING BAN 


The recent ban on British and Japanese ship- 
ping in Canton should not be treated as an 
isvlated incident, but merely as further proof, if 
proof were needed, that the anti-foreign campaign 
in China cannot be counteracted by the negative 
policy of the Foreign Office. We are too fond of 
blaming the Bolshevists and too reluctant to 
remember China’s history. For over two thousand 
years she has been a united Empire and if, dur- 
ing the last fifty years or so, the growth of 
industrialism has enabled other Powers to en- 
croach upon her sovereignty, there is no reason 
to believe that the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom ’’ has 
vanished for all time. The Boxer Revolt was the 
first indication of a new Nationalist spirit, which 
has now become so strong that the Treaty Powers 
must either grant most of China’s demands, or 
leave her to develop her resources in her own 
leisurely way. Feeling is concentrated against 
the British, not because we deal more harshly 
with the Chinese than do other foreigners, but 
because we show less readiness to modify that hold 
we obtained upon China during her temporary 
eclipse half a century ago. 


THE COURSE TO FOLLOW 


Details of the policy the British Government 
should follow in China are difficult to suggest, 
but the main lines of this policy are clear. If the 
judicial inquiry into the Shanghai disturbances 
can in any. way soothe Chinese feelings, then by 
all means let it be held, but it would have been 
more useful in the first instance to accept pro- 
visionally the verdict of the diplomatic commis- 
sion which laid the blame at the door of the 
British Chief of Police until we were able to prove 
him innocent. By all means let an influential 
Englishman be sent out to China as Special Com- 
missioner, but unless he is a man who, like Sir 
John Jordan, understands Chinese character and 
ambitions, and unless he goes as the representa- 
tive of a Government which is prepared to treat 
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Chinese demands with sympathy, then his appoint. 
ment can do no good. If we treat with the 
Peking Government as an equal, we shajj 
strengthen its internal position, but the more we 
place difficulties in its way, the more probable 
becomes that state of complete chaos which yilj 
ruin entirely our Chinese trade, already so greatly 
damaged by the events of the past few months, 


GERMANY AND THE PACT 


The bad impression caused in Berlin by the 
fact that the French reply to Germany on the 
security issue was communicated to half the 
Governments of Europe before being sent to the 
German Government has to some extent been dis. 
pelled by the relatively amicable tone of the reply 
itself. | Nevertheless, it makes no_ concession 
which will help Germany to demand Membership 
of the League. Even were Herr Stresemann bold 
enough to modify his objections to Article 16 of 
the Covenant, there is still a grave obstacle to be 
faced, since it is now suggested that Great 
Britain, as well as France, would oppose Ger- 
many’s admission unless General Foch’s Military 
Commission in Versailles had declared that Ger- 
many had fulfilled her disarmament undertakings, 
It is for the Members of the League, and not for 
the Allied Powers, to decide whether Germany 
should be admitted to Membership or not. If the 
British Government could promise the Germans 
to vote in their favour in Geneva and could give 
a date for the evacuation of Cologne, there might 
still be some slight chance of Germany joining 
the League this year. In the interests of peace, is 
it too much to hope that Mr. Chamberlain will 
show more initiative in encouraging Germany to 
apply for League Membership than he has done 
as yet in other security issues? 


HINDENBURG 

At the time of his election we were unable to 
work ourselves into a state of panic lest President 
Hindenburg should set Europe ablaze once mote. 
As things have turned out, the Luther Cabinet, 
with full approval of the President, has shown 
much more desire for international co-operation 
and conciliation than any of the many Cabinets 
which preceded it. Furthermore, the veteran Field- 
Marshal has quite definitely discouraged the 
German parties of revenge, who are now compelled 
to base all their hopes on Ludendorff. It is worth 
noting that during his recent visit to Munich Presi- 
dent Hindenburg showed no desire to see General 
Ludendorff, who is now living there, although he 
had a long and cordial conversation with Dr. von 
Kahr, Ludendorff’s most bitter enemy. Consider- 
ing his nationality, the President has also shown 
quite a marked liking for civilian clothing instead 
of the gaudy uniforms of bygone days, such as the 
ex-Crown Prince once more delights in wearing. 


RELUCTANT NATIONALIZATION 


Nothing is more dangerous than to use this 
word, nationalization. One may explain at painful 
length that one regards it as a thing generally 
objectionable, extremely unlikely to increase pro 
duction, and so forth; if one has but hinted at the 
possibility that it may be the lesser of two evils in 
one exceptional case, one is credited with almost 
unqualified enthusiasm for it. Take our own case. 
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With every sign of dissent from the doctrine that 
nationalization is generally desirable, we have 
ventured the opinion that in the very peculiar cir- 
wmstances of the coal industry, and after the 
want of a temporary subsidy, nationafization will 
‘ome, and had better come through Conservative 
agency, as a strictly limited scheme, than through 
Socialist agency, as a general revolution. Yet 
some readers think we like nationalization. 


THE COAL DILEMMA 

Let us repeat part of the substance of what we 
gid in originally discussing nationalization. 
Here is an industry which does not pay, and which 
apparently cannot be made to pay, though 
its returns may be improved. Can it be ex- 
pected that the owners should face losses indefi- 
nitely? Can it, on the other hand, be expected 
that the nation should allow coal mining to fall 
into utter chaos and bankruptcy and finally to close 
down? If both questions are answered in the 
negative, there is nothing for it but some kind of 
nationalization. We dislike nationalization as 
much as anyone else. But if it is inevitable, had 
it not better be introduced by those who, sus- 
picious of the principle and determined to confine 
its application to coal, will take precautions, 
instead of by those who would make the nationali- 
zation of the mines a mere incident in a vast and 
reckless abolition of capitalism ? That nationaliza- 
tion will turn losses into gains is very far 
from our belief. Only, if a loss has to be borne 
inan industry of fundamental] national importance, 
it must be borne by the nation as a whole and not 
by any one section of it. 


WARNINGS 


We would not do Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
the injustice of suggesting that he has much in 
common with Mr. Cook, but in one respect the two 
favour the same procedure. Both are generous in 


warning their opponents. Mr. Cook is always tell- 
ing us when, how, and on what scale the great 
revolution is to come. The Home Secretary, 
besides warning the Reds, has just been informing 
race gangs that they will be shadowed. In our 
innocence, we had always supposed that the secret 
of successful revolution was to take society un- 
awares, and that detectives were particularly care- 
ful not to let suspects know they were under 
observation. But since the beauties of open diplo- 
macy were proclaimed to the world, there has been 
a fairly general increase of belief in publicity. 
Hardly one of us but now knows the worst that 
will happen to him if some dictator or Minister 
or reformer has his will. 


THE PRICE OF BACON 


_ There are innumerable morals in the recent rise 
in the price of bacon. There is no reason why this 
country should not produce practically all the 
bacon it consumes. But before there can be any 
approach to that very desirable state of affairs all 
concerned will have to realize that pig-breeding 
cannot be carried on in isolation. In Denmark the 
breeder gets back all his skim milk and whey, 
which are thus available for feeding his pigs. 
Also, our foreign suppliers can count on cheap 
Supplies of wheat offal, whereas we import much 
wheat in the form of flour, so that there is no offal 
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to be had from it. The cry for more, and cheaper, 
British bacon is idle except as part of a demand 
for general agricultural revival, with co-operation 
between all interests. 


THE INDIAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

On election as President of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly, Mr. Patel, hitherto a very virulent 
critic of all things British, has made a dramatic 
declaration of independence of party ties and 
willingness to eo-operate with all working for the 
success of the Indian Constitution. What we sup- 
pose must be called, in the political jargon of the 
day, his gesture is deserving of response. But it 
is a good deal easier to change one’s intentions 
than to change one’s nature. We do not at all 
doubt that Mr. Patel will be impartial in his 
rulings in debate. His difficulty will be to main- 
tain outside the chair that aloofness from party 
controversies to which he has pledged himself. 


THE AIMS OF SCIENCE 


Professor Horace Lamb, in his presidential 
address to the British Association, has raised, and 
in great part answered, some extremely interest- 
ing questions about the true aims of science. He 
is perfectly justified in complaining that science is 
sometimes condemned for disappointing hopes 
which it never authorized. He is justified also in 
his insistence on the truth that practical results 
are very often due to researches which originally 
had no utilitarian object whatever. It is quite 
impossible to say what value will ultimately 
attach to discoveries which at the moment they 
are made seem quite unrelated to the daily needs 
of the people. Doubtless we need more science in 
almost every branch of our national life, but it would 
be a gross error to allow zeal for applied science 
to prejudice the claims of pure science; and those 
official or commercial bodies which employ 
scientists for special purposes should never grudge 
the time and energy they may devote to indepen- 
dent research. 


AUSTRIA AND FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


When the League of Nations Council meets in 
Geneva on Wednesday next its discussions of the 
Mosul problem will be followed closely in this 
country. But, quite as interesting should be its 
study of the Austrian situation, since Austria 
hopes that the League’s financial control will come 
to an end before next January, and any decision 
on this point will have important effects on Euro- 
pean politics. It is quite true that the Austrians 
have not carried out in every detail the reconstruc- 
tion plan which the League drew up three years 
ago, and Dr, Zimmerman, the League’s Commis- 
sioner-General in Vienna, has probably been wise 
in appearing to care more for the interests of the 
countries which lent money to Austria than for 
those of Austria herself. Nevertheless, the Aus- 
trians might be more anxious to ‘‘ make good’’ if 
they were given their independence again than if 
they felt tied hand and foot by financiers in 
London and New York. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that the League Council will be able, if not 
to withdraw the financial control altogether, at any 
rate to institute some form of ‘‘ invisible control ’’ 
which will no longer offend Austrian susceptibili- 
ties. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA 


T HERE is a type of mind that is quite con- 
tented when it has shown that Bolshevists are 
behind a movement, and utterly ignores the 
fact that not even the most energetic and unscrupu- 
lous emissaries of Moscow could work up anti- 
British movements if they had nothing to go upon. 
Consider the Chinese question. It is perfectly true 
that Canton is the centre of a political organiza- 
tion, the Kuo-min-tang party, which attained 
power with the assistance of the Russian Soviet 
Government. Its recovery of power there has 
been constantly assisted by Bolshevist agents and 
funds, and at the moment various highly undesir- 
able Russians are its advisers in administration 
and instructors in its cadet school. But no amount 
of talk about Bolshevist machinations against 
Great Britain can affect the truth that the Bolshevists 
and their Chinese friends and dupes could have 
achieved little if there had not been some pretexts 
for representing the British as in some way hostile 
to Chinese nationalist aspirations. On the details 
of an extremely complicated situation we do not 
propose to say anything. Our point is, simply, 
that we British, whatever measures may be neces- 
sary to protect our commercial interests and 
political prestige in China, ought to take very 
serious thought of how it has come to pass that we 
can with any degree of plausibility be held up to 
execration in China. The average British business 
man dealing with that country is very well dis- 
posed towards the Chinese. All over the East the 
commercial integrity of the Chinaman and his 
other virtues are cordially acknowledged by the 
British. The general British attitude towards the 
Chinese is anything but unfriendly. How comes it 
that the British can be represented as peculiarly 
deserving of boycott and insult ? The astutest Bol- 
shevist cannot persuade the Chinese that the 
British are hostile unless he has something, flimsy 
as it may be, to go upon. 

While we ponder the causes of the unfortunate 
situation in which Great Britain more than any 
other Western Power is held up to obloquy, we 
should also be careful to avoid playing into Bol- 
shevist hands by giving further excuse for mis- 
representation. The Chinese and Russians who 
control Canton have undoubtedly been anxious to 
provoke this country into violent action. In partic- 
ular, they have sought to irritate Great Britain into 
blockading the mouth of the river. There can have 
been no other object in the impudent decrees issued 
from Canton about shipping, whereby British (and 
Japanese) vessels were totally excluded, and other 
vessels were to be admitted only if they had not 
called at Hong-Kong. That the British Govern- 
ment would be within its rights in doing this, that 
or the other by way of reprisal is beside the point. 
We have not only to deal with a local and tempor- 
ary situation, we have to consider our permanent 
relations with China. We have not merely to 
check the insolence of a particular Chinese group, 
which is very largely inspired by Bolshevists, but 
to find a means of living with genuine Chinese 
nationalism. Precipitate action, however justifi- 
able it might be on a narrow view of the situation, 
might render Anglo-Chinese friendship impossible 
for a generation. Feeling this, we feel that the 


Foreign Secretary is entitled to moral support in 


his calm and prudent dealings with the trouble jp 
China, and we hope that no responsible politician 
or paper will be so carried away by the very natyraj 
demands for action heard from the British in Chin, 
as to clamour for strong measures. It is possible 
that very strong measures may eventually fy 
needed. But it would be a gross error to play ino 
Bolshevist hands by taking them one momen 
before their necessity is obvious to every reasonable 
Chinaman as well as to our own people. 

We may be sure that throughout China the 
course of events at Canton is being watched Closely, 
and that the future action of many important indi. 
viduals and factions will be determined by wha 
the British do in regard to Canton. It is known 
that the extremely anti-British Christian Genera) 
Feng, near Pekin, is in sympathy with the presen 
masters of Canton, and would welcome any British 
action which gave him, in his part of the Country, 
an excuse for exploiting popular indignation. Qp 
the other hand, the Pekin Government, which has 
been guilty of giving a good deal of direct and 
indirect encouragement to the strike at Shanghai 
and to anti-British and anti-foreign movement 
generally, has suddenly become conciliatory 
enough to arrange for the Tariff Conference con. 
templated by the Washington Treaty of three years 
ago. That Conference may give the Powers an 
opportunity of reconsidering, in concert, their 
common policy towards China; but it would hk 
very gravely prejudiced if meanwhile one of the 
Powers, ourselves, or Great Britain and Japan 
together, were to act in regard to part of China 
without thought of the effect on China as a whol. 


REVOLUTION OR EVOLUTION? 
[FRom Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


"| on same week which, in England, saw the 
decidedly socialistic settlement of the miners’ 
quarrel with their employers, saw in France 
a parallel event of the same magnitude: the 
School Teachers’ Union, by a large majority, 
affiliated itself with the General Confederacy 
Labour. A few months ago the Paris police had 
taken the same step. These two moves ought to 
be realized in their full import, which is that, in 
given circumstances, a watchword circulated from 
the Rue Grange-aux-Belles would be enough 
stop both primary education and the action of the 
police in this country. This is not all. It cannot 
be doubted that the adhesion of eighty in 
hundred teachers to the Confederacy of Labour 
means a moral success of the first order for 
Syndicalism, as co-operation is a force about 
which its beneficiaries can never be silent : child 
ren, in the most impressionable stage of thei! 
development, will hear the praise of an &asJ 
method of improvement which their young minds 
will not be able to criticize. 

Simultaneously we have witnessed the strugglé 
not adjusted yet, between the Banks and ther 
employees. It can hardly be doubted that the 
limited success of M. Caillaux’s loan so far 5 
partly due to an agitation which certainly has" 
legitimate causes, but which patriotism ought ! 
have postponed a few weeks. 
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It was only in 1909 that M. Caillaux, then 
Minister of Finance in the Clemenceau Cabinet, 
roclaimed that no government could ever recog- 
size Functionaries’ Syndicates, with their corre- 
sponding possibility, viz., Functionaries’ strikes, 
and here are these Syndicates now made perfectly 
gal by a circular of M. Herriot almost imme- 
diately following his appointment to the Premier- 
hip. 
: ns people contend that a little firmness would 
have prevented these developmenis, and bitterly 
blame M. Herriot’s weakness in this, as in many 
other aspects of his action. It is a fact that State 
servants were almost taken aback by their own 
success when M. Herriot’s circular was published, 
and the few people who take the well-repaid 
trouble to read their organ, La Tribune des Fonc- 
tionnaires, easily noticed the surprise in its 
columns. But it is no less certain that a few 
years’ continuous effort on the part of function- 
aries would have wrenched from the Government 
the consent which M. Herriot’s demagogism gave 
with such alacrity. Co-operation is a natural 
phenomenon which cannot be interfered with, and 
which, in numberless cases, has shown its benefi- 
cence: we have now to take cognizance of its 
dangers. 

A respected because he is a moderate and sober- 
minded observer of social and political affairs, the 
Comte de Fels, has just published a volume, La 
Revolution en Marche, in which he examines the 
loss to the time-honoured notion of the State pro- 
duced by the gain of the Syndicalist idea. The 
book corresponds in a striking manner to Robert 
de Jouvenel’s La Fin de l’Etat, which I analysed 
in these columns a short time before the death of 
this most brilliant of Radical writers. To M. de 
Fels it appears, as is no doubt true, that the once 
solid assemblage of the Chambers, Ministries and 
Bureaux known as the State is daily becoming a 
mere appearance, the lightest framework, in com- 
parison with the growing strength of the Syndi- 
cates. To Robert de Jouvenel the undermining of 
the State seemed to come from the not immediately 
visible but irresistible action of the Capitalist 
Trusts and Corporations, the new feudal system, 
as he expressed it, modifying through the public 
markets the conditions of the national life in a way 
which no Government could parallel. People did 
not call this a revolution because it was engineered 
by rich people, but it was a revolution all the 
same. 

Robert de Jouvenel was right, but so is M. de 
Fels: the older systems are all threatened by the 
slow progress of the individual towards co-opera- 
tive or corporate action, and all we can do is to 
recognize the situation. Moreover, it is growing 
clearer every day: over against the Producers’ 
Trusts appear Buyers’ Leagues, which so far only 
aim at the disappearance of middle men, but which 
are ultimately bound to compete with production 
itself. In the same way a number of Volunteers’ 
Associations have sprung up with a view to pro- 
viding adequate public service in case of State ser- 
vants choosing to be defaulters: gradually the two 
entities filling the pages of our Codes, the State 
and the Individual, are making room for associa- 
tions. As Anatole France said: “The struggle 
between the champions of the State’s superannu- 
ated privileges and the proletaires in the schools, 


offices, or railway stations is the outstanding fact 
of recent years.”’ 

What will happen? It is difficult to imagine 
that Syndicalism will not triumph, even in a 
country so conservative at heart as France is. The 
recent separation of the French Socialists from the 
Cartel testifies to their belief that it will be so, and 
when we read certain Masonic statements advising 
the bourgeoisie to be reconciled to the idea we may 
well think of the suicidal attraction revolutionary 
notions had for the aristocracy in the years follow- 
ing 1775, but we also realize that 1789 was a 
necessity. The chastening of the General Con- 
federacy of Labour by a man like Léon Jouhaux— 
as perfect a bourgeois type as Léon Blum—only 
points to its growing influence. Everything 
leads to the conclusion that a crisis must come in 
which the proletariat will be partly successful, but 
which will no less inevitably be followed by an 
adjustment, because the proletariat will simul- 
taneously be raised to the bourgeois level. What 
sort of Constitution will be evolved from the adjust- 
ment can only be guessed at by imaginative politi- 
cal writers. Even now M. Henri de Jouvenel sug- 
gests that the present Parliament ought to make 
room for professional assemblies, but the idea, 
after a transient success similar to that of Region- 
alism, has become dormant and already seems 
rather banal. So apparently has become its 
realization in Berlin, which, however, ought to be 
studied a little more closely than it has been so far. 


LITERARY MASS-PRODUCTION 
Ati American writer, who has been giving 


his public the transatlantic equivalent of 
Mr. Bennett’s ‘The Truth About an 
Author,’ has objected to being called a hack. 
Though he has written some 600 short stories in 
eight years, besides four serials a year and a 
large amount of miscellaneous matter, he is not 
a hack; nor are his fellows, the six men and two 
women who provide the bulk of the popular 
magazine fiction in the United States, to be 
described as hacks. They and he are specialized 
mass-production experts. We are quite ready to 
accept the distinction, and to bear it in mind when 
discussing somewhat similar writers in this coun- 
try. It is a pity that further distinctions cannot 
be made. In particular, it is lamentable that 
publishers and others should persist in describing 
all classes of bound printed matter as books. 
What the candid American writer calls his and 
his friends’ ‘‘ tripe ’’ is not necessarily objection- 
able. The production of it, in very large 
quantities and of a quality to command instant 
sale, is not a disgraceful occupation. Very con- 
siderable talent is needed to write such stuff, and 
anyone who fancies otherwise may be recom- 
mended to try his hand at producing, or even 
sketching out, a serial for the lowest type of popu- 
lar magazine. The American no doubt earns his 
two cents a word, and our mass-production experts 
are entitled, by talent and industry, to whatever 
the best market rate here may be. Protest against 
literary mass-production is quite unnecessary. 
Where protest is called for is in the application 
to every sort of bound printed matter of the one 
term. A book once upon a time inspired some 
little respect, simply as a book. Can anyone feel 
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the slightest respect for the mass of books which 
will be produced in the coming season? And is 
anyone the gainer by the habit of, up to a point, 
treating all printed matter of book-size in the 
same way? Would not everybody benefit if it 
became usual to present the lower sort of popular 
fiction much less pretentiously ? It is the mass- 
production expert who must answer this question. 
It is he who suffers from the assumption that all 
literary production has the same motives and must 
satisfy the same standards. In the interests of 
his own dignity, he should object to methods 
which force him into apparent competition 
with authors of serious ambition. Instead of 
acquiescing in a system which exposes him to 
sneers as a spurious artist, he should stand out for 
one which would remove him from competition and 
leave him the repute of a successful tradesman. 
The author of a best-seller ought to be eminent 
among his fellows, but not obliged to under- 
go comparison with writers whose aims and whole 
temper are entirely different, and by comparison 
with whom he is written down as a contemptible 
person. 

Unfortunately, far too many writers of popular 
fiction lack the courage to put forth their claims. 
They may, like the American we began by quot- 
ing, call their work ‘‘ tripe,’”? but when they do 
so they are either hoping for contradiction or 
apologizing for its existence. There is no reason. 
however, why a writer should not take pride in the 
quantity and quality of his ‘‘ tripe.’’ To have 
written the best bad books of one’s generation is 
an achievement, and a man need feel no mock 
modesty in dweliing on it, on explaining how it 
was done. Let him take us into his work- 
shop, and tell us some of his trade secrets. Let 
him describe to us the means by which he insures 
against an unsplit infinitive creeping into his 
prose. Let him describe his precautions against 
the intrusion of reality. Let him defend his 
methods by citation of his own classics, those worst 
books of earlier generations, or by reference to the 
practice of his successful contemporaries. A cer- 
tain obscure but rather high-brow writer in his 
yeuth made lists of words which he was to avoid, 
marking this one ‘‘ not in Landor,’’ that one 
in Pater."’ Why should not some producer 
of ‘* best-sellers ’’ come before us with proof of his 
zeal for the traditions of his craft in the form of 
phrases ‘‘ not in Oppenheim,”’ “‘ not in Dell ’’ ? 

And, turning from writers to readers, why 
should not those who read popular fiction glory in 
collecting their favourite authors? A complete 
set of the works of Nat Gould would be a wonder- 
ful thing to gaze upon, as inspiring in its way as 
a complete set of Balzac is in another. Why 
should there not be bibliographies of such authors, 
with minute details about the first edition of ‘ If 
Winter Comes’? Why should not a tall copy of 
‘ The Rosary,’ if such a thing exists, be prized by 
someone as much as a different kind of literary 
rarity is by a different kind of reader? 

We are all for seeing the writers of popular 
fiction delivered from a position in which they are 
brow-beaten by high-brows. They should come 
out from among authors, and take their stand on 
their own ground, as purveyors of a kind of enter- 
tainment which is not to be judged by zsthetic 
standards at all. It would benefit them to do so, 
and we, who care for literature and therefore feel 


obliged to denounce them so long as they are pre. 
sented to us as authors, might be able to take , 
certain pleasure in them when they were admittedly 
no more than entertainers. There is an oppor. 
tunity for the publisher who will be bold enough 
to announce that in no circumstances does he pyb. 
lish literature or pretend that what he does publish 
is literature. Several existing publishers are 
obviously qualified for the kind of enterprise we 
suggest. Is there not one of them with the 
requisite courage? It really does not need very 
much. In the gastronomic world no one would 
be despised for frankly avowing that his speciality 
was the provision of that, in its sort and at its 
moment, very good dish, tripe a la mode de Caen, 
Why should a publisher be scorned if he 
announced that his speciality was tripe a la mode 
de Hall Caine? 


THE REVOLUTION IN DRESS 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


OME time ago in these pages I expressed 
S te opinion that, so far from it being likely 

that the future would see all women wearing 
trousers, it was much more probable that it 
would see all men wearing skirts. <A 
doxical opinion, I admit—one which drew rebukes 
upon me, and one which requires certain qualifica- 
tions. But I desired to call attention to one of the 
two most important items on the social side of 
modern development. 

It may be that we are moving in the direction 
of Communism, Czsarism (or, as the latest fashion 
will have it, Fascism), or perhaps towards the new 
Dark Ages. It is certain that the whole world 
has begun playing games invented or perfected 
in England, and that throughout the entire 
civilized world woman has effected a change in her 
dress to a degree not to be paralleled in history. 
These two drifts touch at certain points, but it is 
with the second of them that I wish chiefly to deal 
at this moment. I doubt whether any ite 


historian has yet realized the magnitude of the 
change which began in 1910, or thereabouts, when 
petticoats began to disappear, and which was 
obviously accelerated in 1915, when the first shor 
skirts were worn. In previous ages women have 
denuded themselves here and there with a view to 
allurement, and superficial observers to-day some 
times remark that the modern tendency is a sign 
of decadence. But the discarding of unnecessary 
garments, which has been the main feature of the 
progress of women’s fashions for some fifteen 
years, has not been governed mainly by the com 
sideration of sexual appeal, however much this 
element may enter into it. It is the expression of 
a revolutionary change in the position of women 
in the world and in their own view of their 
position. 

Let us take the short period of fifteen years. 
There are men to-day old enough to be ma 
and the fathers of families who would be 
astonished to see a woman in the fashions of 1910 
As a boy, I saw photographs of female relatives 
in bonnets and bustles, and odd they seemed 10 
me, but not so odd as now seem to me recollee 
tions of my own contemporaries in skirts that 
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swept the ground, and collars, supported by frame- 
work of who knows what material, that touched 
the ears. Fifteen years ago, as I have recently 
confirmed by examining the files of a newspaper, 
chorus-girls in a musical comedy muffled up their 
podies, at any rate while at rest, much more 
jealously than any typist whom one can see in 
the public streets to-day. 

And this muffling was a matter of ridicule. 
Tight-laced corsets, high collars, innumerable 
layers of petticoats, and what not else, may have 
(problematically) made the female form a thing of 
attractive mystery, but they made the average 
female herself very inapt for the action, which she 
was beginning to claim the right to, of leaping on 
moving omnibuses. In those dark ages before 
the war, women’s fashions changed from year to 
year, but, generally speaking, at the dressmaker’s 
word of command. Then, one day, driven mad 
by God, the dressmaker abdicated, without know- 
ing what he was doing. The first short skirt 
sounded the knell of his dictatorship, and since 
then womanhood has never looked back. The old 
gowns, long and rich, heavily decorated, employ- 
ing incredibly numerous yards of material, not to 
be fabricated save by experts, disappeared at a 
stroke, and no effort so far has availed to bring 
them back. Woman felt the freedom of her 
limbs, and since that time she has gone on un- 
relentingly to a degree of comfort in dress which 
makes man’s old reproaches against her look 
rather silly. Nor, though men find the new 
fashions attractive, are the new fashions designed 
for the attraction of men. Poppza clothed her- 
self in transparent silks, but she was not the 
woman for a brisk tramp in the country, let alone 
for a hard struggle in a tennis tournament. The 
costume now called Directoize had other ends in 
view than freedom of movement. But to-day the 
normal young woman has discovered how to dress 
in a manner at once hygienic and convenient and 
attractive. She can, as a result, run like a man 
and she suffers no longer from anzmia. 

I say again that this is a phenomenon which 
the social historian appears to be passing over. 
We do not realize that a tradition of centuries has 
within a decade been stood on its head. Six 
years ago two adventurous young married women 
of my acquaintance, ever so little in advance of 
their time, were mobbed in the streets of a small 
country town when they appeared there in 
breeches and long coats. To-day they could go 
there in shorts with bare knees and hardly a soul 
would notice their passage. It is not many years 
since hockey-skirts reaching below the knees, with 
voluminous and ugly bloomers as a second line 
of defence, were regarded as a little risky, though 
instances when they ungovernably aroused the 
passions of the opposite sex were not easily dis- 
covered. To-day, you may find yourself, as I 
did recently, talking between events to the woman 
world’s champion of something or other in 
athletics, clad like a boy in singlet, shorts, socks 
and shoes, without the smallest trace of embarrass- 
ment on either side. I gave no more than a pass- 


ing philosophic thought (here embodied) to her 
pretty bare legs, and she, I will swear, no thought 
at all. 

The truth is that woman has spent the last ten 
years modifying her clothing without any view to 
sexual allurement, but without losing sight of that 


specially feminine character which women’s clothes 
have always had. She has, however uncon- 
sciously, gone on the principle of admitting light 
and air to her skin as much as possible. She has, 
incidentally, evolved a dress that much con- 
veniences the movement of her limbs. Still more 
incidentally, she has evolved a form of dress that 
is attractive. 

At one time, women’s clothes, considering the 
normal activities of the human being, were a 
legitimate laughing-stock. The first really funda- 
mental result of that crucial enactment, the 
Married Women’s Property Act of 1882, is not 
that women have the vote and can enter the pro- 
fessions if they want to, but that, proceeding from 
this ideal of independence, they have gone several 
strides in front of men in comfortable and hygienic 
clothing. The clothing of the average man 
weighs some pounds more than that of the 
average woman; and, if women can manage with 
no more protection against the changes of the 
weather, then men are left to plead an especial 
delicacy of constitution—which is absurd. I 
really think we should do well if we subdued our- 
selves to learn from the weaker sex. There are, 
after all, months when men who work in offices 
take off their coats and roll up their shirt sleeves 
and complain of the heat, while their typists con- 
tinue to function in cool and contemptuous 
serenity. The first men who dare to put on shorts 
and sleeveless shirts will deserve a_ testimonial 
from their sex. 


ON GREAT MEN 


By GERALD GOULD 


HAVE been reading Mr. Ervine’s life of 
Parnell; and it has set me speculating on the 
nature of human greatness. Have you noticed, 

by the way, that the opening sentences of Carlyle’s 
‘On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in 
History’ astonishingly resemble the opening 
sentences of Fielding’s ‘ Jonathan Wild ’? Carlyle 
was serious in assuring us that ‘* Universal 
History, the history of what man has accomplished 
in this world, is at bottom the History of the Great 
Men who have worked here.”’ Fielding, consider- 
ing the character of the hero whom he was setting 
out to celebrate, can scarcely have been quite 
serious in giving us similar assurances. But it 
is possible that, for once, Carlyle’s seriousness 
was nearer the mark than Fielding’s irony ; for it 
is sober truth that a highwayman can be a great 
man, and can alter the destinies of nations. He 
has but to be a highwayman on a sufficiently 
extensive scale. 

Only that, of course, brings the further ques- 
tion (which is really the interesting one) of 
whether the super-highwayman, the man who 
raises armies with one wave of his hand and 
scatters their bones broadcast with another, the 
man who holds up continents instead of coaches 
and makes civilization stop and dance by the way- 
side, is not of necessity something more than a 
highwayman after all. And to this question there 
are two ways of approach—the historical and the 
‘“‘ high priori.’’ The former is the more difficult 
and the less conclusive. It depends upon facts, 
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and what are facts? If you say that Julius Cesar 
and Napoleon were cut-throats and thieves— 
grand cut-throats, superlative thieves, but with 
no fount of joy and light in their hearts 
save cruelty and thievery: and if I say that 
Cesar foresaw and half-created modern European 
democracy, and that Napoleon had a vision until 
it dwindled to megalomania—why, we can argue 
for ever, if we choose to argue at all. There are 
authorities, there are documents, there are 
legends, there are traditions; and every single one 
of them might keep us amiably busy for a life- 
time. I am for authority, not authorities. I say 
that a man who does anything on a grand scale 
has the capacity to do more than that one thing— 
that the grandeur is in himself. 

This is a view which, I know, Mr. H. G. Wells 
cannot abide. His theory is the opposite of 
Carlyle’s. He writes Universal History without 
heroes. He comes lovingly to the task of 


iconoclasm. He cannot bear to see great schemes . 


attributed to great men: 


Julius Czsar is credited with the intention of doing just 
that one not impossible thing which would have secured the 
Roman Empire from its ultimate collapse—namely, the 
systematic conquest and civilization of Europe as far as the 
Baltic and the Dnieper. He was to have marched upon 
Germany, says Plutarch, through Parthia and Scythia, round 
the north of the Caspian and Black Seas. Yet the fact we 
have to reconcile with this wise and magnificent project is 
that at the crest of his power, Caesar, already a bald, middle- 
aged man, past the graces and hot impulses of youthful love, 
spent the better part of a year in Egypt, feasting and enter- 
taining himself in amorous pleasantries with the Egyptian 
queen Cleopatra. ... Such complications with a woman 
mark the elderly sensualist or sentimentalist . . . rather than 
the master-ruler of men. 


But what an astonishing dichotomy! Cannot, 
then, a ruler of men be a sensualist or a senti- 
mentalist? And as for ‘‘ complications with a 
woman ’’—are those really to be taken as incom- 
patible with the idea of conquest and a cause? 
What about Byron? What—to come back to 
my starting-point—about Parnell? And is a man 
not to be allowed to fall in love because he is 
bald ? 

I don’t deny that there are points of ignominy 
in great men, as there are in everybody: that is 
only to say that they are great men. But I do say 
that the ignominy cannot account for the great- 
ness. Mr. Wells is even more bitter about 
Napoleon than about Czsar: he occupies pages 
in insisting on the roguishness, the cheapness, the 
narrowness of Napoleon’s mind. And all this 
was to be said; but it does not account for the 
conquest of Europe. None of the qualities, it 
seems to me, even the impressive ones, which Mr. 
Wells admits in Napoleon, accounts for the mag- 
nitude of what Napoleon did. It may be a foolish 
act to conquer Europe: it is the last thing I 
should dream of doing myself: but there is some 
sense of size and importance about it. And 1 
believe that Mr. Wells’s impatience with the men 
who achieve that sort of triumph is founded on 
the generosity of his own heart; he hates to see 
the common people mocked with a false glitter, 
because he cares for the common people; but all 
the,same the problem remains. Great men may 


be as wicked, they may even be as small, as you 
please: that only increases the mystery of the 
greatness. 

Tolstoi, I am bound to remember, himself a 
great man, took very much Mr. Wells’s view of 
Napoleon; scorn has rarely had a more terrific 
utterance in literature than his account of the 
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Emperor at Borodino: Napoleon’s dispositions 
were bad, his orders were seldom carried out, he 
sat a long way from the battle drinking punch, 
he had a cold in his head: and out of these facts 
if facts they be (I know nothing of the battle 
except what Tolstoi tells me), the hand of geniys 
has made the very picture of the base, the cop. 
temptible and the absurd. I am not in a position 
to deny that the picture is a just one; but certainly 
it was painted on a theory : 


Strange at first glance as the supposition seems that the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, for which Charles IX gave th 
order, did not take place because he wished it, and that ; 
only seemed to him to be done because he ordered it, ang 
that the slaughter of 80,900 men at Borodino was not due to 
Napoleon’s will (though he gave orders for the commence. 
ment and course of the battle), and that it only seemed t 
him that it was done because he ordered it—strange as this 
supposition seems, yet human dignity which tells me that each 
of us is, if not more, at least not less a man _ than apy 
Napoleon, demands the acceptance of that solution of the 
question, and historic investigation abundantly confirms th 
supposition. 


Again, the generous heart: again, the noble 
theory : but surely also again the fallacy and the 
irrelevance. Every man is as good as every other, 
no doubt : but not as great : and that is the puzzle, 

For greatness seems something specific. It is 
not brains: it is not dignity: it is certainly not 
virtue. It is not detachment from the dust of 
conflict, or magnificent indifference to the voices 
of the multitude, or a serene comprehension of 
proportions (Byron was a great man!). It is not 
internal tranquillity of soul (so was Tolstoi!). | 
have no theory about what it is, except itself; but 
I cannot, withoet a pang, see it dismissed from 
human history. For it is there; and we know it 
when we see it. 


THE THEATRE 
TO BREECH OR NOT TO BREECH? 


By Ivor Brown 


Hamlet (In Modern Dress). 


By William Shakespeare. The 
Kingsway Theatre. 


T goes. Many of the first-night audience 
I came to scoff and remained to hold its breath, 
to marvel and enjoy. The mutterings of 
mad,”’ silly stunt,’’ and so forth, that accom 
panied the lifting of the curtain of a court-scene re 
sembling a dowdy dance-club were of the moment 
only. Shakespeare’s victory over time and 
tailoring was swift and sweeping. But Sir Barty 
Jackson has done more than show that the twer 
tieth century can safely do to the Elizabethans 
what the Elizabethans did to Greece and 
Rome. He has achieved something far more 
important than the provision of an _ upto 
date parallel to the periwigged Macbeths 
and_ British-War-Office Othellos of the 
teenth century. He has proved that when you 
cut away the trappings and the suits of Wardour 
Street you can also cut away the frosty formalism 
of Wardour Street acting. Hamlet in a lounge 
suit loses the familiar majesty and cannot speak 
in the familiar rhythms of the classic stage. But, 
speaking in the rapid prose of our own time, he 
gains in actuality. Much may be sacrificed, bu! 
much is secured. 
Sir Barry Jackson is not a “‘ stunting ”’ show 
man. The clothes themselves are of no particulat 
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consequence. After a few minutes they cease to 
catch the eye. But the fact that with altered dress 
we get the altered dramatic style is a matter of 
profound importance. On the stage the apparel 
oft proclaims the manner, and the actor in doublet 
and hose must, so to speak, go doubleteering with 
yoice and gesture. If he is a great actor he will 
achieve an appropriate beauty, and stir an appro- 
priate wonder. In a romantic play that, will suffice. 
| do not want a Sackville Street Romeo. But 
‘Hamlet’ is not a romantic play; it is pregnant 
with the actualities of suffering, sensuality, and 
despair. It is not a play to be seen through a veil 
of beauty, like a tissue of fair clouds. But that is 
how we have been accustomed to behold it. 

The Prince’s part is usually played by hand- 
some and successful actors of established reputa- 
tion and considerable self-esteem. They present 
us with a middle-aged royalty who can show a leg, 
display a noble brow, and make agreeable noises 
in the centre of the stage. This sort of thing is 
all very well for certain phases of Hamlet, and it 
fits in aptly with Ophelia’s notions of the man. 
But Ophelia was a love-struck innocent, and her 
romantic notions are purely her own. Shake- 
speare’s ‘ Hamlet’ is something very different 


from a good-looking elocutionist with the flower ; 


of the Wittenberg manner. He is also a loose- 
tongued, bawdy-minded, and savage product of 
vouthful disenchantment. Once establish Ham- 
let as a beautified, romantic creature and turn 
him out as a model of princely decorum, and 
vou have reduced the closet-scene to preposterous 
rubbish. Only a man, naturally currish and then 
driven to despair by self-torturing philosophy, 
would have poured into-his mother’s ears all those 
relentless and filthy lines about the pinches and 
reechy kisses of the bloat king. 

When Hamlet is played as a modern youngster 
all this beautification can be sloughed away. Mr. 
Colin Keith-Johnston’s admirable performance of 
the part gave me intense satisfaction for the 
simple reason that it was an ugly Hamlet: it had 
in it just that caddishness born of despair which 
the romantic Hamlets dare not present. This 
snarling prince might have been a gentleman had 
there been nothing rotten in the state of Denmark. 
But rotten states make rotten manners, and this 
Hamlet had suffered far too much from external 
fortune and from the destiny which cursed him 
with brain-sickliness to remember the rules of 
polite behaviour. Mr. Keith-Johnsgon’s perform- 
ance, with its gabbling cynical world-hatred and 
its fiery mood of relentless raillery, was a perfect 
expression of a shell-shocked world. ‘ Hamlet ’ 
came out of Shakespeare’s heart when that great 
heart was breaking; it is the right diet and medi- 
cine for an age of heart-break houses and it is 
wasted upon a time of sleek and smiling security. 
This was the first heart-break Hamlet I have ever 
seen, and the best. 

Absent we from melodiousness awhile. This 
Hamlet never put music into honey-vows. There 
is a loss there, and we need the beautified Hamlets 
now and again to keep the balance and to remind 
us that Shakespeare could not even spit venom at 
providence without doing it to music. But the 


new Hamlet is quite as essential as the old, and 
Sir Barry Jackson never did our stage a better 
service than when he threw away doublet and 


hose, which put the play into a softening perspec- 
tive, and gave us the stark presence face to face. 
His company is very good in patches, and some 
of the parts are obviously lifted to a new vitality 
by their new habiliments. Polonius, for instance, 
is habitually a tiresome clown, but he came 
amazingly to life as a twin-bearded old court 
appendage, fuddling over his papers with pince-nez 
to assist the rheumy eyes and striped trouserings 
to cover the weak hams. Mr. Bromley Davenport 
played the part superbly. Mr. Cedric Hardwicke’s 
grave-digger had stepped, under a rusty bowler, 
from comical pastoral, and one was not to be 
deterred from laughter by the conflict of the 
villager’s clothing with the antique phrase. Mr. 
Frank Vosper’s King, oily, well-groomed, and 
foxily diplomatic, and Miss Dorothy Massing- 
ham’s sullen Queen threw some bright new light 
on old acquaintance. Miss Muriel Hewitt’s 
Ophelia was helped by modernity at first and hin- 
dered in the mad scene. We moderns do not rave 
in quite so flowery a style, but the Freudians will 
be glad to know that her song is given in full. 
The play has been heavily cut, but that with more 
discretion than is usual. Time is found for 
‘* How all occasions "’ and the plot is left coherent. 
This is a rare blessing. Indeed the whole produc- 
tion is a boon to those who are interested in 
Shakespeare’s unparagoned mind and not in what 
actor-managers think about making Hamlet as 
presentable as the late Mr. Lewis Waller. 


MUSIC 
WAGNS&R AT THE “ PROMS.” 


By Dyne_ey Hussey 


° | * HERE is something unsatisfactory about the 
Monday evening concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall. They are devoted to the performance 

of music by one of the greatest masters, Richard 
Wagner. The actual quality of the pieces played 
cannot be placed on a lower level than those which 
are played on other evenings of the week and must, 
indeed, often be set higher. The dissatisfaction is 
not aroused by the fact that it is a one-man pro- 
gramme, for we can enjoy programmes of Beet- 
hoven or of Bach and Handel or of Haydn and 
Mozart ; and I venture to think that Wagner has in 
himself as much variety after his own kind as 
these two pairs of masters. Nor is it due to the 
quality of the performers themselves, which is 
neither better nor worse than those given at the 
other concerts. We must seek the cause in the 
music itself, and I think we shall find it in that 
vague thing called Form. 

Most of the pieces played on these Wagner 
nights are without this essential quality. They are 
like various ‘‘ cuts ’’ of a fish—head, middle or tail. 
Seldom do they possess all three parts of a whole, 
and when a piece, such as the ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ is 
played, it stands out at once as something wholly 
superior to the rest of the programme, because it 
has satisfied our sense of form. This sense is, of 


course, in most people purely intuitive. There are 
very few in a Promenade Concert audience who 
are consciously aware of such primary things 
subjects in a 


as the first and second 
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in most of us, as may be proved by the 
dissatisfaction which is usually felt at hearing 
an operatic ‘‘ pot-pourri.’’ The only pleasure that 
can be got from this lies in the recognition of 
familiar tunes, which we proceed subconsciously to 
place in their proper setting. When they break off 
before they should, and pass inconsequently into 
the next tune, we are irritated by the formlessness 
of the music. That irritation is, of course, accen- 
iuated for those who know the music well enough 
to perceive the truncation and to be baffled by the 
sudden change at points where they expect con- 
tinuity. 

A Wagner night at the Queen’s Hall is rather 
like one of those pot-pourris on an extended scale. 
It must not be thought that I am here imputing 
any fault to Wagner on this score. He did not 
intend that the ‘Song of the Rhinedaughters ’ or 
the ‘ Liebestod’ should be taken from their set- 
ting and played as orchestral pieces, without the 
human voice, in a concert-room. This alteration in 
the actual method of presentation also affects the 
form of the music. For form is something more 
than the relation in which the composer places his 
various themes. It includes, also, the relation 
between the various means employed for 
their presentation. When, for instance, the 
‘Song of the Rhinedaughters’ is heard at 
Covent Garden, it forms merely a _ part of 
a long scene, into which it is fitted with 
a perfect sense of proportion. At the Queen’s 
Hall it sounds tediously long because, in 
spite of the factitious climax which some arranger 
has provided, it leads nowhere, and because three 
violins cannot give us the variety of colour which 
three human voices of different timbres can shed 
upon the continual triplet-figures. 

There is yet another factor which goes to create 
the dissatisfaction aroused by these excerpts. This 
is the relationship of keys in the pieces. This may 
seem a technical and even a pedantic matter. But 
it is never sufficiently realized that an opera must 
have a system of key-relationship similar to that of 
a symphony or any other extended piece of music. 
The system may be looser owing to the unity which 
the dramatic element gives to an opera, but it is 
one of the most important factors in making an 
opera a musical work of art. Again, most auditors 
are not consciously aware of this factor. But they 
would be, and often are, aware of its absence, even 
though they may not realize what it is that gives 
the sense of incompleteness. 

Approaching the matter from the other end, we 
shall find, by an examination of their scores, that 
the great composers of opera, such as Mozart, 
Wagner and Verdi, all adhered to some more or 
less strict system of key-relationship in construct- 
ing their operas. Mozart, indeed, planned his 
dramatic works exactly as he planned his sym- 
phonies and concertos. They invariably begin and 
end in the same key, and the various acts will be 
found to revolve about a pivotal key. In Wagner 
the clearest instance is ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ which 
may quite definitely be said to be ‘‘in ’’ C major. 
The Overture, the finale and the Preislied, when- 
ever it is sung by Walther, are all in that key. 
A similar, though less consistent, plan will be 
found in ‘ Aida.’ 

Now it follows that if you arbitrarily take a sec- 
tion out of one of these works, the carefully pre- 
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pared key-relationships will be disturbed. We shall 
often begin with something that has not been 
reached by logical anticipation, or finish before the 
musical argument has been worked out. The result 
may be seen, also, when Wagner’s operas are cut; 
for it is a common experience that they then seem 
to be longer than when they are given whole. This 
paradox is explicable by the fact that the mind 
does adjust itself to the sudden changes, which 
the composer has avoided but which the blue 
pencil has introduced. 

I am not unconscious of the immense help the 
performance of excerpts from Wagner has given 
to those who wished to understand the music of 
his operas. It has familiarized them with his 
idiom and with his method of dramatizing his 
characters and situations in music. But it is now 
a little late for such first lessons, and the continual 
repetition of certain well-known pieces does this 
much harm, that when we come to the opera 
itself they stand out of the whole work and take 
on an importance which is often out of proportion 
to their real significance. The only remedy for 
this seems to be a reversion to the practice 
adopted for one or two seasons a few years ago 
of giving whole acts from the operas. Then 
the various disadvantages were reduced to a 
minimum, and students, amateur and professional, 
had an opportunity of gaining familiarity with 
Wagner’s works as wholes. But I suppose the 
expense, which includes both the engagement of 
singers and extra rehearsals, has made such a 
course impracticable. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 


4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


FRIGHTFULNESS 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—A certain number of Imperialists will not 
approve, perhaps, of your leading article under this 
heading, but you have undoubtedly put into words the 
thoughts of many sound Conservatives in regard to the 
campaign of extermination against the Riffs. That 
France, which claims to be la téte du mond civilisé, 
should desire to destroy any peoples in Northern 
Africa standing in the way of her Imperialist expan- 
sion is not very surprising to those who understand 
her essential materialism and remember Voltaire’s 
estimate of his fellow-countrymen, but that English- 
men, who honestly and whole-heartedly denounced 
German barbarism, should accept a French imitation 
of it as a matter of course, is a most disturbing 
feature in our foreign policy. 

No doubt the denunciation of German barbarism was 
a good deal overdone, since aeroplanes and bombs 
would be quite useless if women and children are 
always to be spared, but the fact that we have never 
recanted the charges of brutish inhumanity which we 
levied against the German forces in general and their 
leaders in particular, makes it incumbent on us to dis- 
approve, implicitly if not explicitly, the Hunnish 
strategy by which France is gradually crushing the 
Riffs out of existence. I admit that if France were not 
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an ally whom we saved from destruction, and a debtor 
for whom we have shown the tenderest consideration, 
it might be argued that French conduct in Morocco is 
no concern of ours since there is a strong feeling 
throughout Western Europe that the fine principles of 
the League of Nations were only intended for home con- 
sumption and that their application in Africa would 
seriously endanger European ascendancy. As a fact, 
however, the bulk of the people in this country were 
willing that their blood and their money should, for 
more than four years, be poured out like water in 
France because they honestly believed that the war 
would put an end to militarism—in other words, they 
were induced to make the most appalling sacrifices 
because they were persuaded that this was the only 
way in which the world might expect to get rid, once 
and for ever, of the brutality and lawlessness of 
military rule and to secure an era of peace and respect 
for international law. 

Moral considerations apart, the extermination of the 
Riffs by methods of Frightfulness may, as you sug- 
gest, have most disastrous consequences ‘‘ for the 
future relationship between the white and the black 
races.’’ Whatever our Imperialist prejudices may 
have been in the past, and I confess that mine have 
been pretty strong, we have to admit that when we 
tacitly accepted the promises made by our political 
godfathers during the war—the promise of “‘ self- 
determination ’’ and the promise ‘‘ to make the world 
safe for Democracy ’’—we signed away our birth- 
right in the white man’s ascendancy. Many people 
will dispute this, and quite naturally, for they had not 
the smallest intention that those high sounding phrases 
should be applicable, at any rate for the present, in 
Asia and Africa, but those who took the trouble to 
read the Aga Khan’s letter a few weeks ago, with its 
pertinent reference to our ‘‘ piebald Empire,’’ and 
who, further, give some study to ‘‘ native ’’ questions 
in Asia and Africa, must be satisfied that the Great 
War and its consequences have seriously affected the 
balance of power in the world at large. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. RypDErR 
Thurlow, Suffolk 


NATIONALIZATION OF MINES 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—In theory it seems difficult, if not impossible, 
to impeach the nationalization of coal mines, logically, 
apart from the point of view of there being a time for 
everything. 

The golden opportunity for that was not seized by 
the British public of the days when the different min- 
ing territories were allowed either to be given or sold 
ta the ancestors of their present owners, and at the 
present moment it is a debatable point whether to 
propose to widen the points at issue by associating the 
whole nation with the comparatively small number of 
persons primarily concerned with mining interests, 
mine owners and manual mine workers. The time for 
nationalization is not appropriate. 

Were any Government of the day to have proposed 
to mine owners, and mine workers, before the respon- 
sibility for loss on working the mines was so gener- 
ously presented to all our nationals by Mr. Baldwin or 
his Government, that mine workers and mine owners 
should appoint representatives to ascertain the ethical 
points of the financial aspect and when decided to 
continue the then standard of wages and the increase 
demanded by the workers to be paid to them in 
deferred shares of a company, or companies, to be 
formed to exploit the mining interests, companies to 
be directed by workers and owners, one step to 
nationalization would be achieved for the present and 
the necessity, or otherwise, of nationalizing mines 
would be demonstrated by the success or failure of 
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and their profits would become public property like the 
affairs of any railway or public company, and if the 
nation had then to buy out workers and owners, more 
fair conditions would then be available for the general 
public. The present year does not seem the time to 
propose such a huge outlay to the public exchequer, 
whoever may happen to be in charge of it. 
I am, etc., 
ESTHER DELAFORCE 
‘* Dvarrets,’’ Horsham 


To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Allow me to thank you for so courteously 
affording me the opportunity of making my protest in 
your issue of August 15, against what I conceived to 
be your attitude towards the Nationalization of the 
Coal Mines. I then called attention to the singular 
absence of protest in Parliament and the Press against 
the privileged position of the Trade Unions due to 
Acts which place them above the law, and I am corre- 
spondingly delighted to welcome the trenchant article 
by Mr. Harold Cox in your issue of August 22. 

I have no wish to embark on a controversy, but may 
I be permitted to point out that your correspondent, 
Mr. Prothero, entirely ignores the fact that when Italy 
was in the grip of the Communists and her industries 
paralysed by the control of ignorant Bolshevist work- 
men, she was not freed by an assembly of chattering 
deputies, but by Mussolini, as also that the Duma 
could not save Russia? 

I confess it does not accord with my conception of 
reasonableness ’’ to rely on pills to prevent eartn- 
quakes, nor platitudes of ‘* Constitutional Parlia- 
mentary Government’’ to save this country should 
the revolution now worked for and subsidized by our 
enemies ever come to a head. In that event, and judg- 
ing from the recent ‘* hold up,’’ a Cromwell or Mus- 
solini would be called for rather than the good natured 
man with the pipe. It was this danger I had in miad, 
but possibly Mr. Prothero will deem my fear to be as 
contrary to *‘ reason ’’ as did the majority in the spring 
of 1914 that war with Germany was imminent. 

I am, etc., 
S. ARTHUR PETO 


Downs Court, Sandwich, Kent 


THE CONTROL OF POPULATION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The ‘‘ Writer of the Articles ’’ seems to be 
unaware that throughout his articles he has been say- 
ing what Dr. Stopes herself has said for years past, 
hundreds of times to huge audiences. He says ‘‘ the 
view was advanced in subsequent articles that the time 
had come for the Ministry of Health to recognize :he 
subject as one of national concern,’’ and complains 
that though the Malthusian League ‘‘ acknowledge 
this to be their object,’’ ‘‘ it is difficult to see why the 
C.B.C. Society do not share their views.’’ Why did 
he not trouble to ascertain the fact that Dr. Stopes 
and Mr. H. V. Roe founded the first Clinic to act as 
a spur to the Ministry of Health, and that the C.B.C. 
has consistently pressed the Ministry to release in- 
formation at the Welfare Centres? The ‘‘ Writer of 
the Articles ’’ should read the back numbers of the 
‘ Birth Control News.’ 

In March, 1921, when the Clinic was opened, the 
following words were printed large, framed, and hung 
conspicuously in the outer room: ‘‘ This, the first Birth 
Control Clinic in the British Empire, was opened on 
the 17th of March, 1921, by Humphrey Verdon Roe 
and his wife Marie Carmichael Stopes, in order to 
show by actual example what might be done for 
mothers and their children with no great difficulty, and 
what should be done all over the world when once the 
idea takes root in the public mind that motherhood 
should be voluntary and guided by the best scientific 


the plan. The respective interests of the shareholders 


knowledge available.’’ 
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This Clinic is free to all, and is supported entirely 
by the two founders. Those who have benefited by its 
help are asked to hand on knowledge of its existence 
to others and help to create a public opinion which will 
force the Ministry of Health to include a similar ser- 
vice in ante-natal and welfare centres already supported 
by the Government in every district. 

Six months later the Malthusian League changed its 
policy and followed suit. 

Letters to the Press have to be short; the Vice-Presi- 
dents opened theirs with a phrase of appreciation of the 
articles, but why Dr. Stopes and the C.B.C. should be 
called on lengthily to protest their agreement with 
their own ideas, | cannot see. And until the Ministry 
of Health is brought to heel the C.B.C. Clinic is the 
only training centre for midwife-nurses in this sub- 
ject. 

I am, etc., 
G. A. RoBERTs, 
Assistant Secretary, C.B.C. 
“The Mothers’ Clinic,’’ 108 Whitfield Street, W.1 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—I have followed the articles and discussion on 
Birth Control in your pages with interest, since ! 
agree with you in thinking that the Ministry of Health 
should concern itself with this question. May I put 
before your readers the results of a recent fresh attempt 
to get the Ministry to change its mind? At the end of 
July a deputation of Members of Parliament favour- 
able to Birth Control saw Mr. Chamberlain and received 
from him virtually a promise to alter the regulations 
so as to permit doctors at Welfare Centres to send 
women who asked for information to a reliable person 
to obtain it. 

On August 4, Members of Parliament opposed to 
Birth Control met Mr. Chamberlain and objected even 
to this mild proposal, although they have based their 
arguments hitherto simply on not using public money 
for giving information. On August 5 they saw him 
again. What passed is not known, but on August 6 
Mr. Chamberlain, in reply to a question by Mr. Ernest 
Thurtle, M.P., climbed down and said that he was 
not contemplating any alteration in the existing regu- 
lations. It should be known to every woman voter in 
the country that the intervention of short-sighted 
Members of Parliament, acting under the influence of a 
minority of religious people, has prevented the most 
elementary step towards justice and humanity for 
women in their capacity as mothers. 

It is, owing to these people, the deliberate policy of 
our State to tyrannize a majority of free citizens, and 
to prefer the dangerous and secret spread of harmful 
information and harmful practices to right and intel- 
ligent guidance of ignorant mothers. 

Women should neither vote for nor help candidates 
of any party who will not pledge themselves to a more 
enlightened policy on this question. Nothing but a 
threat to their seats in the House will move the majority 
of politicians, especially men, to do something whose 
importance does not touch them as it touches women 
who have children. 

I am, etc., 
Carn Vole, Porthcurno Dora RUSSELL 
PATER O’FLYNN 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 

SIR,—I have read with the greatest interest the 
letter of ‘‘ Presbyter Anglicanus,’’ in your issue of 
August 22. As you invite suggestions, | submit that 
in the third line of the chorus, ‘‘ Orator optime ”’ is 
rather laboured and misses the jingle of the original, 
which is retained by the substitution of the words 
“Vir facundissime.”’ 

I am, etc., 
45 Sinclair Road, W. G. K. MALLESON 


Many letters are held over owing to lack of space.— 
Ep. S.R. 


NEW FICTION 


By GeRALD BULLETT 


One Increasing Purpose. By A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


O what does Mr. Hutchinson owe his enormous 

success? Let us not ask whether he deserves ‘is 
success, for the question is unmeaning. Between suc- 
cess and literary merit there is no connexion. If there 
is anything more patently false than the notion that 
popularity indicates merit, it is the more prevalent 
notion that one has only to write a very bad 
book in order to become a best-seller. Scores of bad 
books are published every week and forgotten the ext. 
A book sells, first, because it has some general appeu! ; 
second, because it is talked about; and third, because 
it has become a fashion. That the demand for a first- 
rate author is comparatively small is no sign that the 
majority of readers dislike literary skill: it is merely 
a sign that his ideas are beyond their grasp, that thc 
intellectual plane on which he moves is beyond their 
attainment. The proof of this statement lies to our 
hand. If the majority of readers disliked literary 
skill they would dislike Mr. Hutchinson. His ideas are 
so simple that a child could grasp them, and often so 
foolish that only a child could take them seriously. His 
style is highly idiosyncratic and sometimes idiotic. He 
says ‘*‘as’’ when he should say “like ’’; he says 
restraint ’’ when he means constraint’’; his 
flounderings in the direction of thought are merely 
pathetic. But, with all this, he can tell his story and 
tell it in a way that seizes and holds one’s attention. 
He writes under the impetus of a genuine though 
second-rate inspiration. His sincerity is unquestion- 
able, and the friendly intimacy of his tone is attractive. 
He has the good fortune to be intoxicated with his own 
nonsense. 

I had been given to understand that ‘If Winter 
Comes’ was an amazingly foolish and badly-written 
book ; and since folly on a gigantic scale is a pheno- 
menon worth study I finally—a few months ago— 
joined the swelling company of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
readers. And as I read I rubbed my eyes in wonder, 
so much better was this book, and so much worse, 
than anything I had hoped or feared. The sketch of 
Mark Sabre and his household was delightful in its 
vigour and its humour; and the second half of the 
book (after the outbreak of the war) was unbelievably 
bad. But the popularity of ‘ If Winter Comes’ was 
not, I thought, hard to account for. Mark Sabre was 
a very human being: kindly, simple-minded, unfor- 
tunate, wistful; babyishly innocent and babyishly help- 
less—the kind of ‘‘ darling ’’ that most women adore. 
Surely, I flattered myself, the secret of this best-seller 
has been revealed to me. For here, in this author, the 
average man becomes articulate. The average decent 
man, like Mr. Hutchinson, has a shrewd sense of fun 
and a shrewd eye for oddities of character ; what he lacks 
is that gift of the gab which Mr. Hutchinson conspicu- 
ously possesses. Like Mr. Hutchinson, he is grossly 
sentimental; but, unlike Mr. Hutchinson, he is shy of 
voicing his sentiment. The secret of Mr. Hutchinson 
is surely this: that, being morally and intellectually 
akin to the warm-hearted flabby-minded multitude, he 
is yet able, by reason of his remarkable gift of self- 
expression, to tap that vast reservoir of gush which 
every normal heart contains, and so to indulge his 
readers in a colossal orgy of sentimentality. Mr. 
Hutchinson himself positively wallows in_ senti- 
mentality; he kicks and splashes in a bathful of his 
own tears; he almost gibbers with emotion. To his 
final outburst he leads up by easy stages. He begins 
in a tone of chattering excitement, and ends with a 
paroxysm of screaming and singing. But if this 
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paroxysm is to be an effective performance it is neces- 
sary first of all to engage the reader’s sympathy on 
behalf of the dramatis persone. This Mr. Hutchinson 
does, and does triumphantly. You may detest or 
despise these people; you may say (and I shall agree) 
that they are for the most part wonderfully asinine: 
but you cannot deny the charm of their exuberant 
vitality. In this matter of characterization Mr. Hutch- 
inson is a considerable artist. He does, moreover, suc- 
ceed in creating a world and an atmosphere of his own, 
a world of pure sentiment, a paradise of the half-baked. 
All the Hutchinson books that I have read—three in 
number—make it clear that a certain naive energy is 
the author’s prime virtue, and sentimental extravagance 
his besetting sin. I know of no other modern writer 
in whose work one can find, in such glaring contrast, 
the very good and the very bad, side by side. 

In ‘ The Increasing Purpose,’ unfortunately, as in 
its predecessors, the bad stuff swamps the good. The 
story concerns the fortunes of the three brothers Paris : 
Andrew, Charles, and Simon. It is Simon who gets 
most of the limelight. When his mother dies Simon, 
who has been passionately devoted to her, continues 
his habit of bidding her good-night : 

He still, while he remained in the house, went into her 
room the last thing before going to his own; still, as of 
old, and aloud, called to her. He left home, returning to his 
duties. On his first night away his action immediately before 
putting out his light was, as he told her, ‘‘ To come to you 
the last thing, beloved Mother ’’; and through the ten years 
that separated those events from this his present time he 
omg missed the practice. He always knelt for this nightly 
talk. 

This is terrible enough, but worse is to follow. In the 
trenches he becomes puzzled by his apparent safety. 
Though he is often in the thick of the battle he is 
never wounded, he is never ill. The question begins 
to haunt him: ‘‘ Why am I spared? ”’ He takes this 
question to his dead mother : 

He always felt that unless kneeling he was not having a 
** proper ’”’ talk with his mother; and, kneeling, he now told 
her, quite simply (the talks were as real to him as if she had 
been present with him in the flesh), how sorry he was for 
the long neglect. . . .and then began to tell her of, as he 
expressed it, “* this frightful ‘ Why am I spared?’ business, 
beloved Mother.” 

The answer comes to him (from his mother) that he is 
being spared ‘‘ for a special purpose.’’ This is rather 
like the answer given by mothers to inquisitive small 
boys who ask at dinner what the pudding will be: 
‘* You'll see when it comes.’’ But Sim (as he is called) 
is delighted with this vague assurance about a special 
purpose. Later on he begins to desire more specific 
information. After the war he retires from the army 
and hangs round, doing nothing in particular, always 
on the look-out for a revelation. He becomes gradu- 
ally possessed by a conviction about God. Has this 
anything to do with his Purpose? Ask Mother. He 
refuses a lucrative, dignified, and useful job in order 
to be able to continue mooning about, with his head 
in a sentimental mist, until such time as his Purpose 
shall be more fully revealed to him. He then suddenly 
acquires a gospel. It is a good enough gospel as 
gospels go; but to treat it as a ‘‘ discovery ”’ is char- 
acteristic of a man whose conversation, throughout the 
book, consists almost entirely of a muddle-headed, 
garrulous pursuit of platitude. He finally becomes a 
lay-preacher. Is this then his Purpose? It is. 

It will be evident from this summary that the sub- 
stance of the book, the message that the cunning title 
advertises, is unspeakably flabby and trite. It 
will be evident, too, that the revolting sentimentality 
of this ‘‘ beloved Mother ’’ stuff is just the thing with 
which to capture the libraries. And yet in the same 


book you may find, if you search carefully enough, 
evidence of real talent. Charles Paris, for example, has 
in his care a bedridden great-uncle known as Old’ 
Gand, a man of immense personal force who was once 
the brains of Charles’s business and still dominates his 
entire household. Nearly everything relating to Old 
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REVIEWS 
ANGLO-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING 


Anglo-Saxon Unity. By C. A. Brooke-Cunning. 
ham. Selwyn and Blount. 1os. 6d. net. 


R. BROOKE-CUNNINGHAM’S purpose in 
these essays is, in his own words, ‘“* first, to 
expose the peril to national unity of destructive blood. 
mixtures; and second, to lay bare the hazards [to 
Anglo-American friendship] which lurk in ignorance, 
misunderstanding, and the consequent petty bicker- 
ing.’’ Though he has much to say that is of value, 
Mr. Brooke-Cunningham fails to rise to the height of 
his theme. But for his disarming tone elsewhere in 
the book, we should be deterred from reading further 
by passages like the following (p. 62) : 
For democracy to succeed, every man must be a compatriot, 
a fellow, and none a “ rank outsider ’”’ who is cryptic, occult 
or otherwise. The latter makes only for confusion. One must 
be able to look into a man’s eye and know what he is thinking 
and feeling, One must be able to know a man’s mood from 
the tilt of his shoulders, even when his back is turned. Here 
Greece fell. 


None the less it would be a mistake to dis- 


miss this book as of no serious account. While 
we cannot help feeling that Mr. Brooke-Cun- 
ningham’s knowledge of the difficulties of the 


American racial problem has led him to genera- 
lize too freely, he has an important truth to 
stress, viz., that in attempting to mould our civiliza- 
tion we cannot afford to ignore the innate qualities 
which every community inherits from its ancestry. 
This undoubted fact does not, however, support the 
contention that English practice in regard to immigra- 
tion is deplorably and even dangerously lax, and we 
cannot but think that the author’s outlook on the 
problem in England is too exclusively due to American 
experience. No one would maintain that our present 
immigration policy is completely satisfactory, but it 
may be doubted whether the ideas of Mr. Brooke- 
Cunningham would prove either practicable or desir- 
able. It is a truism that this country owes a great 
debt to elements of foreign origin—a glance at the list 
of the names of great English statesmen is sufficient 
to prove it. One of the ablest of recent English 
historians has even gone so far as to suggest that it 
is the racial mixture (so deplored by Mr. Brooke- 
Cunningham) which accounts for the peculiar virtues 
of the English national character. 

The author is on firmer ground when he urges the 
importance of removing from the path of Anglo- 
American friendship the obstacles presented by 
ignorance and misunderstanding. His contention 
that, on the whole, Americans know more of England 
than Englishmen know of America is probably true, 
and all must deplore the fact. When, however, we 
read the author’s criticisms of American art and 
literature, we are tempted to wonder whether 
ignorance of America is confined to Englishmen. 

In emphasizing the foolishness of the attitude of 
some people to the language as it is spoken and 
written in America, Mr. Brooke-Cunningham performs 
a useful service. He argues, rightly, that it is non- 
sensical to condemn one branch of the English- 
speaking race because linguistically it has diverged 
from the original tongue in a different direction from 
that taken in England, and in so arguing he is making 
a point upon which the Poet Laureate lays stress in a 
tract, which deserves to be better known, recently 
issued by the Society for Pure English. p 
Those who realize the importance of Anglo-American 
understanding would do well to read this book. It 
must be confessed, however, that few are likely to read 
it for the contribution it makes to our comprehension 


Gand and his sleek attendant, Swiss Jule, is masterly. 
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the profound importance of, Anglo-Saxon unity. The 
book, though short, is diffuse and loosely constructed, 
and contains a great many tiring repetitions. The 
style, moreover, does not make for easy reading. A 
fair example is afforded by the following passage taken 
from the author’s Foreword : 

Clever men write reams, whole books, usually novels, in 
order to make a single intellectual statement, a _ lonely 
syllogism, with its predicates and conclusion involved in all 
kinds of action, sentiment and discursiveness. These are . 
minds that are lovers of whimsies and friends of elves, whose 
delicate fantasies are more esthetic than intellectual, whose 
witty epigrams are more piquant than truthful, hovering, 
perhaps, here and there, near an allegorical significance faintly 
hinted, but never possessing an adequate impulse, nor the 
daring, to state a succession of straightforward, unmixed, 
unadorned facts to help or to prove the world of thought. 
The world has revolted against the ponderous analysis and 
lucubratory research, especially if it bears the marks and is 
without commercial value. 


CROWNER’S QUEST 


Mere Mortals. 
Second Series. 
7s. 6d. net. 
HAT life is a tragedy to those who feel and a 
comedy to those who think is one of the world’s 

most concise and comprehensive aphorisms. According 
to whether a man feels or thinks he will regard the 
medical profession as a conspiracy or a circus. Fifty 
per cent. of diagnoses, a doctor once honourably 
admitted to the writer of this review, are guess- 
work. But what doctor will admit that he is 
taking a chance at even odds when he _ pre- 
scribes this or determines to knife out that? 
How well we laymen know that mask of grave 
omniscience, that bland assumption of _ infallible 
divination at work. At first we are impressed; later 
in life, when the medicine man has muddled his 
affairs at our considerable cost in pain and purse 
some half-a-dozen times, we begin to think that the 
gipsy on the heath would be about as effective a 
guardian against mortification of the limbs and 
exhaustion of the temper. Then we pick up our news- 
paper and read some more of the current cant about 
the marvels of modern surgery, next to which we 
usually notice a paragraph stating that the operation 
performed on Lord Blank this morning was entirely 
successful, and that it was not until three o’clock in 
the afternoon that the patient passed away. 

If modern doctors with their patient lying under 
their noses are incapable of accurate diagnosis in fifty 
cases out of a hundred, it seems a little impertinent 
of Dr. MacLaurin to attempt diagnosis at a remove 
of several centuries. He has now continued his series 
of ‘* Post Mortem ’’ inquiries on historical figures, an 
activity in which he displays a dry wit and an 
amiable irony. While drawing the health-chart of the 
vanished great he draws some personal portraits as 
well, and the general effect is not always morbidly 
clinical, The impudence of the doctor’s airy assump- 
tions is irksome enough to the patient, but it need not 
be irksome to the reader, and, if one is neither bored 
nor distressed by the subject of syphilis, Dr. 
MacLaurin playing coroner to Henry VIII and Ivan 
the Terrible, Spinoza and Schopenhauer, may pass as 
entertaining. If we are to discuss the lapses of a 
notable we may as well discuss his lesions too, and 
from brain-pressure to blood-pressure is no great 
journey. Nor need we be stirred to an indignant com- 


Essays. 
Cape. 


Medico-Historical 
By C. MacLaurin. 


passion by all this raking among sepulchres. Dr. 
MacLaurin’s historical patients are safer than our- 
selves; no healing hand of science can touch them 
now. They are at rest, and the scratching of a pen 
cannot break in upon their painless peace. 


WINGED WORDS 


Benedict Spinoza. By J. Alexander 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


PINOZA is one of the few great whose doctrine 

challenges the attention of successive generations. 
He has phrases that do not sleep in the ear. Men of 
widely divergent schools find themselves admiring his 
conciliatory spirit. Or, to put it in another way, if one 
remembers that philosophic architecture is straightway 
menaced with demolition, it is also sure that Spinoza’s 
material is of constant value for newer construction. 
Compared with his account of human emotions and 
their right avail, our latest ‘‘ psycho-analysis ’? shows 
itself as trifling. In these days when herd-instincts 
and mob mentality are so busily studied, Spinoza bid- 
ding us become our noblest selves and behold all life 
‘** under the aspect of eternity ’’ is as a still small voice 
uttering wisdom. We gather of need in States. And 
what is the aim of a State but to secure intelligent 
freedom for us all? Our good is the common good, and 
he alone is of service to himself and others who is 
free, rational, self-determined. Men cannot unite 
through passion, but through insight. We are to take 
heed lest times of social unrest grow to times of revo- 
lution. And, the inter-relations of States being all too 
‘* natural,’’ Spinoza further implies or foreshadows 
that League of Nations which we still require ansl 
miss. 

Altogether, Spinoza combines the scientific temper, 
the philosophic view of the whole, and religious depth. 
Like Plato, he is the glowing mystic who sees God in 
all things and all things in God. He discerns an abid- 
ing joy amid the flux of things. If our current philo- 
sophy is one of change, for Spinoza change is but an 
aspect of the enduring reality. Mystic if you will, but 
of broad and clear vision. Or rather he escapes labels, 
and every man may hearken as he points out the path 
of welfaring. Mr. Gunn sets forth with skill the life 
and the doctrine in its various influence. Here are 
means to the readier con.prehension of that which 
Matthew Arnold and Renan, John Caird or Sir Frede- 
rick Pollock, have written about the subject. The 
standing difficulties and deficiencies of the metaphy- 
sical foundation are noticed, and the latest question 
raised by M. Bergson and Professor Alexander. 


Gunn. 


MODERN AND PRIMITIVE 


People of the Steppes. By Ralph Fox. 

stable. 8s. 6d. net. 

R. RALPH FOX quits Oxford for the limitless 

steppe. He burns to traverse the free air and 
lead the nomad life. Opportunity is afforded him, in 
1922-3, by a Mission, a little band of ‘* Anglo-Saxon 
oddities,’’ engaged in giving relief to famine-stricken 
peasants in South-Eastern Russia. His special duty 
was to buy horses from the migratory Kirghiz near che 
Aral Sea. He gives proof of insight and an elegant 
pen. The information he brings us passes beyond 
information into literature. He is the romantic idealist 
and man of action who hugs the fact and mother-earth. 
The background of the steppe is felt and rendered, 
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and mankind is veraciously set forth in a strange 
medley of East and West. The East, we have to 
learn, is astir and threatening. And the West is im- 
potent, self-destroyed by its ignorance, folly and mob 
democracy. Here, on the steppe, we have rascal heroic 
Cossacks, Communists subject to illusion or disillusion, 
and picaresque Individualists; talking wild and whirl- 
ing politics and religion when they may from sun up to 
sun down. It would appear, or Mr. Fox would have 
it appear, that Bolshevism is the new autocracy and 
orthodoxy, recovering from its new economic policy. 
And meanwhile, on the steppe, bribery and corruption 
are practised in the best traditional manner. 

In the intermediate portion of the book we learn tie 
story and the manners, ‘‘ curious and beautiful,’’ of 
the Kirghiz peoples. Or rather of the Kazaks, since 
the rightful Kirghiz passed long ago from beyond the 
Altai to the Pamirs. Kirghiz Kazaks of the various 
Hordes are now a confusion of all Central Asiatic 
tribes that have risen and fallen. ‘* The steppe is 
cruel and heaven is far,’’ runs their proverb. And the 
nomad, darkly hating and loving the steppe, has his 
other proverb to signify that its soul has ever bred 
heroes. Mr. Fox, parting from it and them, is sub- 
ject to a vision of Chengiz Khan and Tamerlane, of 
Ivan the Terrible and Lenin, each taking the semblance 
of a late acquaintance, and all conquerors, artists, 
preachers of the new and perennial gospel. For they, 
and Mr. Fox, love the beauty which all men forget. 
Life is love and work, destruction and creation. To 
them, to Dostoieffsky and his disciple Nietzsche, the 
one sinner is the empty fool gibbering ‘‘ beneath the 
mask of the intellectual and liberal ’’; the one virtue is 
that of the ardent heart. Mr. Fox is young ~nd 
ardent. He learns or hopes, in his train-journeys and 
his passage through Moscow on his return, that Young 
Russia is coping with the vast forces released by the 
collapse of the old regime. Of a truth, Young Russia 
needs its presumed strength and confidence. And, for 
himself, has he but changed old illusions for new? He 
smiles. Life is a crowded and shifting dream. Russia, 
and the world, are mad; but madness is passionate 
living. Russians, and all peoples, are so many fools; 
but we are mainly foolish if we refuse to understand 
the New Russia, the incalculable peasant. Russians, 
beautiful and athletic, have rediscovered the rhythm 
of the Greeks; are the heroes of modern life, strong 
to shatter our Western ideas. It is all very interesting, 
the voice of young Oxford and Russia. 


THE CHARM OF CORNWALL 


Unknown Cornwall. By C. E. Vulliamy. With 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White 
by Charles Simpson. The Bodley Head. 
15S. net. 


NE might be inclined to cavil at the title of this 

book had not Mr. Vulliamy protected himself, once 
in his Preface, where he says: ‘‘Il have treated as rela- 
tively unknown certain literary and historical mate- 
rials which are delightful in themselves and worthy of 
remembrance,’’ and again in his Epilogue with the 
confession: ‘‘ I have designed the book primarily for 
those to whom Cornwall is literally unknown. . . ”’ 
For those who know the Duchy there is little new 
to be found in this book, save in the chapters devoted 
to C. S. Gilbert, the Cornish historian, and to what 
are generally known as ‘‘ Prehistoric remains.’’ In 
such remains Cornwall is still immensely rich. Stone 
circles, dolmens, cliff and hill castles, and hut clusters 
abound in the moorland parts to an extent realized 
by few people. Heedless farmers have done much to 


destroy these relics of the past, quarrying freely of the 
old worked stones for the repair of their fences and 
barns, and Mr. Vulliamy’s repeated protest against 
this vandalism is all too badly needed. 


Many of these old works must yet be literally 
unknown; at any rate they find no place on the 
ordnance maps. Five years ago, the author says, he 
discovered a very fine group of hut circles at the foot 
of Mulfra Hill. He adds: These circles were shown 
on no map, mentioned by no writer, known to no 
antiquary, yet they covered an area 100 yards long 
by 50 yards wide, and the upright door-posts were 
conspicuous even from a distance. 

Mr. Vulliamy has quoted freely from those old 
writers on Cornwall, C, S. Gilbert, Richard Carew — 
the Elizabethan, whose little known ‘ Survey ’” is one 
of the most fascinating of our historical records—and 
old Dr. Borlase. And he has added: a good season- 
ing of legends and folk lore. He rightly states that 
his volume is not a guide book, and he is excusably 
impatient of the mass of “ pretty-pretty ’’ writing 
which has been published about this county in recent 
years. Then how came he to allow such a sentence 
as this to remain in his description of fishermen at 
work on the beach at St. Ives preparing their catch; 
‘* |. . for master dog-fish, all roguishly bedecked, 
cuts a fine figure elsewhere, and you have probably 
regaled yourself full many a time on his dull, soggy, 
but not unwholesome flesh.’’ Is not this typically 
the jargon of the type of book which, he says, ‘ we 
must hold in mutual abhorrence ”’ ? 


Mr. Charles Simpson’s illustrations are excellent. 
He has indeed caught the colour and the atmosphere 
of Cornwall; but the pity is that so many of his bril- 
liant sketches cannot be appreciated at the close 
quarters of a book illustration. They need distance to 
bring out their cleverness. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Thamyris: Or, is there a Future for Poetry? By R. C. 
Trevelyan. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 


WHEN poetry ceases to be read for the ear and 
gets its verse values from the eye only, it becomes a 
new thing. Is it any longer poetry? It may be: 
minor poetry, ‘‘ designed to establish a personal and 
precious communication between the poet and _ the 
reader,’’ may dispense with tradition or even go 
against it; it is a matter of the poet’s own desire to 
write, and his power to express what he wants to say. 
But great poetry remains with its wider appeal, and 
the chances of any future creation of it depend as much 
on a public to receive it as on the genius of its creator. 
The author ranges over the whole field of poetic 
material and metrical theory, and in a ‘ Miscellaneous’ 
chapter deals with the weaknesses of present-day verse. 
Mr. Trevelyan is a great lover and competent critic of 
poetry, and what he has to say on the subject is of 
high authority. 


Among Wild Tribes of the Amason. By W. Don- 
ville-Fife. Seeley Service. 21s. net. 


THIS book was first published a year or so ago, 
and was then reviewed at length in these pages. The 
author is an intrepid explorer. He travelled about in 
the vast forests of the Amazon, almost unaccompanied, 
relying only on his wits to save him from dangerous 
situations. He was successful in making friends with 
members of some of the wildest tribes: cannibals, 
giants and dwarfs were among his acquaintances. He 
had some terrifying experiences, as might be expected, 
but continued his explorations quite undaunted. The 
region of the Amazon is so little known, and so much 
of it still remains to be explored, that Mr. Domville- 
Fife’s record is of exceptional interest. The book is 
illustrated by many excellent photographs. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE termination of the holiday season finds 
| markets in a position difficult to analyse. 
Markets have this month shown unusual activity 
and the volume of business has been well over the 
August average. The reduction in the Bank rate 
played an important part in this, and as 43% was 
deemed merely a step to 4%, the Gilt-Edged market 
has continued to improve. I hazard the opinion that 
although the monetary position may warrant a lower 
level, a further charge in the official rate is 
unlikely at the moment. Still, money remains 
plentiful, and that is a bull point for markets. The 
trend of prices in the Industrial market is hard to 
gauge. Increased activity in Rubber shares appears 
probable in October. The price of Base Metal looks 
promising, and Base Metal shares should benefit. I 
am still hopeful of the Oil market. The tone of the 
Stock Exchange is optimistic. Is this justified? I am 
personally a little nervous, but I hope I may be suffer- 
ing from over-caution. 


LAUTARO NITRATE 


The present price of 6'*/,, for Lautaro shares should 
give rise to no alarm to holders of the shares who 
bought them at higher levels. The fall in the price to 
a little below 6 some time back was partly attributed to 
selling by Chilean shareholders in the Lastenia Com- 
pany who were given shares on the occasion of the 
amalgamation of the Lautaro with that company. The 
prosperity of the company has in no way abated. 
Chilean nitrate remains the best of all fertilizers, and 
the industry can co-exist with the production of 
synthetic nitrates. The Chairman of the company at 
the annual meeting held at Valparaiso at the end of 
June, while deprecating the heavy charges imposed by 
the Chilean Government, stated that the business had 
prospered in a satisfactory manner. World consump- 
tion had increased, while visible world stocks on the 
other hand had diminished from 1,260,000 tons at the 
end of June last year to approximately 1,160,000 tons 
at the corresponding date this year. Until the middle 
of 1923 the capital was 4.350,000; since then it was 
raised to £4,000,000 for the purpose of acquiring the 
Lastenia Company. A recent increase has brougnt 
the capital up to £6,560,000 for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the Antofagasta Company. Two dividends of 5s. 
each tax free have already been paid on the £5 shares 
for 1925, and I anticipate that the total payment for 
the year will total £1. 

At the present price the yield is over 114% tax free. 
The trend of nitrate shares has been upwards during 
the last two or three weeks, the synthetic nitrate scare 
appears for the moment to have receded into the back- 
ground, and I anticipate a further steady rise in the 
price of the shares, which I have always favoured. 


CITY OF BUDAPEST 


Last week reference was made in these notes to the 
result reached at the Congress held at Ostend dealing 
with the settlement of the external debt of the City of 
Budapest. The settlement needs the ratification by 
the Municipal Authorities of Budapest, acceptance by 
bond holders, and the approval of the Hungarian 
Government. Advices from Budapest indicate that the 
Municipal Authorities, after such dignified discussion 
as is customary on such occasions, will ratify the 
agreement at the end of September. Bond holders will 
obviously accept the settlement. The approval of the 


Hungarian Government is merely a matter of form. 
It is a reasonably safe assumption, therefore, that the 
scheme will go through. The question arises as to the 
value of the stock. The yield from January 1, 1926, 
to January 1, 1931, will be 33%, after which it will rise 
to 44%; redemption will start on January 1, 1934. The 


City of Prague Loan of 1922 carries interest at the 
1ate of 73%, and stands at about 94, thus giving a 
yield of approximately 8%. I see no _ reason 
why the City of Budapest 43% Loan 1914 (international 
issue) should not, when the service of the Loan is re- 
started, be placed on a similar basis. This would 
justify a price of 424 for the City of Budapest Loan 
when receiving 3$% dividend and 56} when 42% 
dividends are paid. The present price is about 31. 
MANBRE SUGAR & MALT, LTD. 


On more than one occasion I have referred to this 
company and recommended the deferred shares as a 
profitable investment. A heavy priced industrial such 
as this is apt to be overlooked during the holiday 
season, but the report should appear in November and 
I anticipate activity in the shares by October. At the 
present price of 11} the deferred shares still possess 
possibilities. 

THE WEEK’S REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Singers & Co., the motor and cycle manufacturers of Coven- 
try, for the year ending July 31, 1925, show a net profit of 
£91,021 against £70,445 for the previous year. 

The directors of Pinchin Johnson & Co., paint manufacturers, 
have declared an interim dividend of 10 per cent., against 8 per 
cent. last year. 

The Continental and Industrial Trust, formed in May, 1924, 
shows a net profit of £21,336 for the year. 

The Industrial Tea and Rubber Trust have declared a final 
dividend of 74 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the first year 
of the Trust's existence. 

The Scarborough Electric Supply Co. state that the under- 
taking has been sold to the Corporation of Scarborough as from 
December 31 next. TAURUS 


Patent Rigid 


ALL-WEATHER SIDE GURTAIN. EQUIPMENT 


OTAX all-weather side curtain equipment gives the advan- 

tages of a closed saloon at a small cost. The light metal- 

framed panels remain perfectly rigid with the hood either 
up or down, and will open with the doors. Panel made in 
30/1000 gauge celluloid. Tri d in leather cloth to match 
hood (give colour, etc., when ordering). The sizes below are 
mecely examples. Supplied to varying dimensions. Prices in- 
clude metal sockets for body. 


Morris Oxrorp 4-Seater 6 Panels, 2—30x16lin. 
2—32)xl6jin.; 2—23xl6jin. per set £7 7 0 
Morais Oxrorp 2-Seater 4 Panels, 2—25x16}in. 


per set £3 18 9 
Morris Cowiey 4-Seater, 6 Panels, 2—26}x 
l6tin.; 2—29}xl6hin.; 2— 
18}xl6}in. per set £616 6 
Morris Cowiey 2-Seater, 4 Panels, x16} 
in. ; 2—13x]6fin. ............... per set £313 6 
4-Seater, 6 Panels, 2—31}x15? 
(Eng. Body} in.; 2—25x 
per set £6 16 0 
CITROEN 4-Seater, 8 Panels, 2—19}x19; 
(Fr. Body) 2—134x19in.; 2—18x19in. ; 
per set £9 9 0 
es. 4-Seater, 6 Panels, 2—33x16} ; 
2—24xl6}in. ; 2—24}xl6hin. per set £616 6 
4-Seater, 6 Panels, 2—30x19} 
in.; 2—23x19}in.; 2—26x 
EERE per set £8 2 0 
4-Seater, 6 Panels, 2—25}x18 
in. ;2—26x18in. ;2—2Sx18in. per set £616 0 
STUDEBAKER ...... 4-Seater, 8 Panels, 2—23}x21 
in.; 2—10jx2lin.; 2—22)x 
2lin. ; 2—14x2lin. ............. per set £9 9 0 
4-Seater, 6 Panels, 2—17}x15} 


in.; 2—18}x1Sfin.; 2—172x 
per set £515 6 


Front Panel Pairs at Pro Rate Prices 


ROTAX MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED 
WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W.10 
Branch Depots : 


Glasgow 19-21 Oswald St. Bristol: 7 Temple St. 


Birmingham : Landor St. 
Leeds: 117 Park Lane 


Taunton : Newteas Works Manch'r.: 291-3 Deansgate 
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“The ARISTOCRAT of AUTOMOBILES 


The 45 hp. “Straight Eight” 


Unquestionably the most magnificent 
example of automobile perfection —a 
worlds masterpiece. 


Top gear speed from walking pace to 
miles per hour. 


Four wheel brakes fitted as standard 
since 1910. 


Standard PRICE 
Chassis £1,550 


Special Sports 
Chassis £1,650 


Full particulars on request 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI (Great Britain) LTD. 


37 North Audley Street, London, W.1 
"Phone: MAYFAIR 1745. 
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MOTORING 
OUR FUEL SUPPLY 


By H. THorRNTON RUTTER 


HE present Government has announced, on 
several occasions, its intention of compelling the 
sale of motor fuel in accurately measured quanti- 

ties. Further, in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, President of the 
Board of Trade, stated recently that he hoped to obtain 
powers to make petrol-measuring pumps subject to the 
provisions of the Weights and Measures Acts as 
regards examination and testing. In the meanwhile, 
motorists will continue to purchase their fuel either in 
cans or from pump installations or, if large 
consumers, in bulk, until the millennium arrives, 
when petrol will presumably be sold by accurate, 
in place of approximate, measure. It is a 
volatile fuel, and unless filled cans are_ sold 
when the temperature of the atmosphere is the same 
as that of the air in the building in which they are 
filled, the quantity, if measured, will be found to be 
either more or less than the actual amount placed 
originally in the two-gallon tin. Further, a large 
number of petrol pumps that are placed by the road- 
side, in garages and at filling stations, are not measures 
in an accurate sense, as most of them are merely 
pumps, which register in accordance with the number 
of turns of the pump handle but not in accordance 
with the actual quantity of fuel issuing from the nozzle 
of the pipe that fills the tank of the car. Therefore 
it would be impossible to give such pumps a certificate 
for accuracy after examination. If the necessary 
powers are obtained, such petrol supply pumps will 
be required to pump their fuel into a certificated 
measure before the fluid is allowed to flow into the 
tank of the motor. As a matter of fact, although it 


is very desirable that accurate measurement should be 
given to the purchaser when buying fuel from a pump 
supply, if the buyer takes the trouble to have an 
accurate petrol meter in his tank and also to see that 
the handle of the pump is worked slowly and not 
quickly, he usually gets full measure. Also, there are 
petrol pumps that have an accurate measure to which 
the mechanism pumps the fuel, and when this is filled 
the supply is drawn off through a pipe and nozzle into 
the petrol tank. These pumps can, of course, be 
tested, and certificates given as to their accuracy of 
measurement. 
* * * 


The careful motorist will also see that he gets the 
brand of petrol he desires. The Shell-Mex Company 
always affix a certificate on each pump supplying their 
fuel stating the date when the tank from which the 
pump draws its supplies was last filled. If every 
motorist would take the trouble to examine such 
certificates and refuse to take the fuel from any pump 
that has not this certificate dated within a fortnight of 
the occasion of the supply, he could rely on always 
getting what he thinks he is getting, and not a sub- 
stitute. Further, many hundreds of Pratt’s ‘* golden ”’ 
pumps have been, and are being, tested and found 
correct by Weights and Measures Inspectors in areas 
where these officials are willifig to act on a voluntary 
basis pending the passing of a Bill to bring motor 
fuel pumps within their official control. The legal 
tolerance allowed is one fluid ounce to the gallon, and 
with a volatile fluid such as petrol, benzol, and the 
like, this margin, one way or the other, is not 
excessive. Complaints from customers of Pratt’s 
filling stations are rare; and as their customers are 
taxi-drivers and other keen buyers, they would soon 
voice them if there was any great shortage in the 
measured supplies. At the same time, it is always 
wise to see that the pump handle is slowly and 


No CHANGE 
in price of 
FOUR SPEED 
MODEL until 
further notice. 


Wags 


WARNING A full twelve months’ Manufacturer's 
* Guarantee Certificate, giving the 
chassis and engine number, also date of manufs ure, 
is issued for every new “‘ Lancia" car and chassis 
supplied by this Company or its officially appointed 
Distributors and Agents. The British public is warned 
that this Guarantee will not apply to cars or chassis 
purchased through any other source. 


CURTIS AUTOMOBILE CO., LTD., 


Telegrams: ‘“‘ Carlanath, Piccy, London.” 


“‘ The Best Medium Powered Car in the World” 


** With a car as unconventional as the Lancia it is some- 
what difficult to draw comparisons as it is really in a 
class by itself and it is therefore one of those cars which 
must be tried in order to be appreciated thoroughly. After 
a trial the motorist will agree that he has had an entirely 
new and pleasurable experience. 

** The springing is extraordinarily good, a most pleasing 
feature being the entire absence of any side sway, even 
with a saloon body, no matter how fast acute corners are 
taken.”’ 


ANCIA 


Sole Concessionnaires : 


18 BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 


‘“ REALLY IN A CLASS BY ITSELF.” 


Sunday Times, 7/6/25. 


“LAMBDA” 


Phone: MAYFAIR 7050 
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ROLLS 
ROYCE 


For earliest deliveries 


place your order with Rootes Ltd., of Bond 
Street. The highest part exchange allowance 
will be made upon your present car. Any 
type of high-grade coachwork can be supplied. 


OFFICIALLY APPOINTED RETAILERS : 


ROOTES 


141 NEW BOND ST.,- LONDON, W.1 


Phone: Mayfair 2010 (7 lines) Wires: Rootesmoti Wesde”’ 
Service Works: 

Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 
Associated with 


GEORGE HEATH LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


The vast increase in the 
number of cars on the 
road makes 


BRAKES 
IMPERATIVE 


See that yours are lined 
with 


FRICTION LININGS 
The Linings that make motoring Safe 


STOCKED BY 
ALL GARAGES 


| FERODO LIMITED, Chapel-en-le-Frith 


DEPOTS and AGENCIES—London, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Bristol, Belfast, Coventry, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Carlisle and Brighton. 


=! 


deliberately worked when filling up from any pump 
that does not first fill up a glass container before its 
contents are allowed to pass into the tank of the 
motor vehicle. 


* * * 


At the present time a new motor fuel, the basis of 
which is synthetic alcohol, is receiving considerable 
attention in the U.S.A., whose Government have 
resurrected some of the German patents seized during 
the Great War. These, it is stated, cover processes 
for manufacturing methanol, a synthetic wood alcohol. 
One of the largest motor-building corporations in the 
U.S.A. is constructing automobile engines to fit in 
their existing standard chassis to use this fuel for 
combustion, as it will (it is claimed) give a capacity 
of fifty miles to a gallon in an engine weighing but 
half of those which use petrol. We, in England, have 
long known the value of alcohol as motor fuel in 
giving an explosion mixture to internal combustion 
engines that permits a far higher compression. The 
proposed new fuel in the U.S.A. is to be marketed as 
** synthol,’’ and may be manufactured from oil, coal, 
or lignite. Its basis, according to some analysts, is 
benzol with several varieties of alcohol and a 
mysterious metallic catalyst not unlike tetra-ethyl of 
lead to make up the mixture. Whatever actual 
revolution in motor construction may result from the 
successful manufacture of any new fuel can be awaited 
in Great Britain with equanimity, as the cause of this 
sudden attention to alcohol fuel in the U.S.A. is due 
to the fact that Germany, which had always been an 
importer of American wood alcohol, began exporting 
wood alcohol at the rate of 60,000 gallons per 
month to America. Actually, 318,000 gallons have 
been imported to the States from Germany during the 
past five months. As, however, the Standard Oil 
Company of America is one of the parties concerned 
and interested in marketing the new motor fuel, no 
doubt its British branch or allied concern, the Anglo- 
American Oil Company, Ltd., who distribute Pratt’s 
motor spirit, will offer it in due time to British 
motorists, if it can be used successfully and 
economically in British cars. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Rook (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Sarurpay Revizw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1, The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solucion, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list below. 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
irne Hodge Routledge 

, & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 

nt Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan 
Foulis Melrose The ley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


2 The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 
3 Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,”’ and addressed 


to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 
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HOOPER 
MOTOR CARRIAGES 


EARLIEST DELIVERIES OF THE 
NEW PHANTOM ROLLS-ROYCE 
AND OF THE 


NEW 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CHASSIS 
ALL FITTED WITH 


HOOPER COACHWORK 
HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


Metor-Body-Builders and Coachbuilders to 4.2.4, THE Princess Viscountess Lascelles. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. M.R.M. PRINCESS BOTAL. 


MLR MAJESTY THE QUEEN. By Royal Warrant 4.R.M. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
of 4.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


8.2.4, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 4.2.4. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 yw 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 182. 
Tue Saw BILInGuat IN ouR “ PILLARS ’’ HIDDEN 
To BRING TO LIGHT YOU SOLVERS NOW ARE BIDDEN. 
Emblem of modesty, for fragrance prized. 
One who the kings of Sparta supervised. 
A spirit now I beg you to curtail. 
Where effort’s needed, if you’re this, you'll fail. 
Formed, as a rule, of iron, stone, or wood. 
\What in Light 4 I said again holds good. 
A hat or head-dress once by soldiers worn. 
Patient is he by whom it’s calmly borne. 
Curtail a famous actor, then transpose. 
10. Reverse a vessel every house-wife knows. 
1l. A fabled monster with death-darting eye. 
12. His claim is false, his narrative a lie. 
13. When fate decrees, they, like the brave, must die. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 180. 


1 From Maiolica, for Majorca, whence the 
first specimens came. 


ajolic A? 
A ntiquate D 
R heumatis M 
anskr It 
H aberdashe R 
Australi A 
ionce' 
S ilversmit H3 
cA n Oe 
X anth O 
E ca Dé 


Acrostic No, 180.—The winner is Mr. A. M. W. Maxwell, 
Seaton, King’s Avenue, Parkstone, Dorset, who has selected 
as his prize ‘ Adventures of the D.C.I.,” by Major C. E. 
Russell, published by Hurst and Blackett and reviewed in our 
columns on August 15. Forty-three other competitors named 
this book. 

Correct solutions were also received from N. O. Sellam, Gay, 
East Sheen, G. W. Miller, Zoozoe, Hanworth, Hely Owen, 
Baitho, F. L. Groves, M. Story, R. H. Boothroyd, M. A. S. 
McFarlane, Apacero, John Lennie, The Bransoms, Owl, Mrs. 
A. Lole, Rho Kappa, J. Chambers, Lynx, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Carlton, St. Ives, Ceyx, Iago, Lilian, Maud Crowther, J. Doman 
Turner, Lt.-Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig, C. J. Warden, Lady 
Mottram, Buster, H. M. Vaughan, Monks Hill, Margaret, Affi, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Sisyphus, Glamis, Dolmar, Fuzileer, Lionel 
Cresswell, Boskerris, Miss Kelly, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Zyk, 
Jop, R. Ransom, Madge, and Jorum. 

One Licut Wronc: F. D. Leeper, Jeff, Baldersby, D. L., 
Plumbago, C. A. S., C. H. Burton, Trike, Oakapple, J. Sutton, 
G. M. Fowler, Martha, Gunton, Melville, Zero, Ruth Bevan, 
and Pussy. 

Two Licuts Wronc: L. M. Maxwell, Chip, Barberry, H. de 
R. Morgan, M. B., M. I. R., F. M. Petty, Farsdon, and Peter. 
All others more. 

G. W. M.—The Imperial Dictionary defines Haberdasher as 
a dealer in drapery goods of various descriptions.”’ 

Our Twetrru Quarterty Competition.—Carlton tied with 
Martha for 2nd place, with 143 points. 

Acrostic No. 179.—Correct: Carlton. 
Agamemnon. 

Zoozoo.—I cannot agree that Employers, still numbered by the 
million, are as rare birds as Emperors, of whom there are about 
two left. Our reviewers cannot know whether books are good 
or bad till they have read them. If bad, do not they do you 
a service by saying so? 


2 The term ‘‘Lioncel,’’ when used alone, 
denotes a small lion rampant. 
Boutgtu’s ‘English Heraldry.’ 
3 “* Demetrius, a silversmith, which made 
silver shrines for Diana.”’ Acts xix. 24. 
4 A small river-fish which from its activity 
affords the angler good sport. 


One Light wrong: 


‘Saturday Review’ 


Competitions 


AUG. 29, 1925 


=Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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ON SALE SEPT. 1 


__ 29 August 1925 


1,000 MILES ra: AMAZON 
IN AN OCEAN LINER 


FARE: from £90. 


The R.M.S. HILDEBRAND will sail from 
Liverpool on November 17th 


Write for Illustrated Booklet of these Six Weeks’ Cruises 
to Department S.R. 


BOOTH LINE 


11 ADELPHI TERRACE CUNARD BUILDING 
LONDON, W.C.2 LIVERPOOL 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFEBOAT SERVICE 


* IT APPEAL 
to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all 
those who value the practical example of heroism and 
humanity to give generously in support of this great 


Service.’”’ 
WILL YOU RESPOND? 


The Institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY 
and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
THERE IS NO SUBSIDY FROM THE STATE. 
Lorp Harrowsy, Gerorce F. Suez, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer, Secretary, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS--SEPTEMBER, 1925. 

Ancient Egypt—lIlI. 

Alfred Sutro. 
Seven Months of Conservative Policy. By ‘* Curio.’’ 
Security: The Next Step. By Hugh F. Spender. 
Economic Progress in Ireland. By ‘*Macdara.’’ 
The Censorship of Plays. By G. S. Street. 
Revue as an Art-Form. By Charles B. Cochran. 
The Rise of the Official Class. By W. F. Watson. 
A Matter of Money, Markets and Men. By Archibald Hurd. 
The Knell of the Great Houses. By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
The Coal Trade as an Awful Example. By ‘ Lexophilus.’’ 
Islam and the Psychology of the Musulman. By Pont. Min. 
The Salmon. By W. J. M. Menzies. 
The Troll of Téreby. By Selma Lagerléf. 
Mainly Victorian. By St, John Adcock. 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Yachting Monthly 


By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


PRICE 2/. 
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Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (August 31, September 1 and 2.) 
RONALD COLMAN and DORIS KENYON in 
“A THIEF IN PARADISE” 
from Leonard Merrick's “ The Wordlings.” 


CONRAD NAGEL and MARGUERITE DE LA MOTTE in 
“CHEAPER TO MARRY” 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (September 3, 4 and 5.) 
RICHARD DIX and JACQUELINE LOGAN in 
“A MAN MUST LIVE™ 
from I. A. Wylie’s “ Jungle Law.” 


FLORENCE VIDOR and CLIVE BROOK in 
“THE MIRAGE” 


Prince of Wales’ Tour, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard 848. 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs, and Sat., 2.15 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 


Gerr. 87265. 
EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed. and Sat., 2.46. 
FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


GLOBE. 


EDNA BEST. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. Gerrard 4032 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees every Wed. and Sat. at 2.15 
SHAKESPEARE’S 


HAMLET, Prince of Denmark. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essenti Estab- 
lished 1898. 


ONDON EDITOR of over twenty years’ experience of 

magazine and book publications offers to revise MSS. for 

authors and advise as to placing of work. Moderate fees. 
Address Box C 169, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2 


Miscellaneous 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired. NEWALL, 138 Stornoway, Scotland. 
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Residence 


UNGALOW, Ael-y-Bryn (48 x 26), Crippetts Road, Leck- 

hampton. Holiday health -esort. Uninterrupted views over- 

looking Cheltenham, Gloucester, Malvern Hills, with annexe 
24 x 14, standing on eight acres of woodland ; five rooms, cellar, 
bathroom (hot and cold water), shooting; all newly decorated. 
41,200 ; vacant possession. Apply W. D. FARRAR, Red Bunga- 
low, Leckhampton, Glos. 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall St., E.C. 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 122, Leauenhali Street, London, E.C. 8. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £56,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £8,300,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, shuw average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent 
Endowment Assurance Resu!ts also are unsurpassed. 


London Office : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fiswer. Manager for the United Kingdom. 


THIRD WORLD TOUR 


Visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, 
JAPAN, CANADA, organised and accompanied by 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 

Leaves London November 14th. 

Oct. 3rd Romantic Spain, five weeks. 
Nov. 14th India, Burma, Ceylon, four months. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
159, Auckland Road, London, S.E.19 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


— for Efficiency 
—for Uniformity — 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Books 


OOKS.—London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, 

by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work 

of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross 
and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s.; Henry Fielding’s Works, Best 
Edit., with Intro. by Gosse, 12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; Smollett’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 1902, 44 4s.; Les Aventures du 
Chevalier De Faublas, best large type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 
1842, £3 3s. ; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 
2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 
1892, 15s.; The Graphic, 36 vols., £12; Purchas(s) Hakluylus 
Posthumas, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, 
fine copy of this rare Book of Travels, 1626-1626, £105; 
Sporting Magazine from 1826 with many rare plates, 27 vols., 
bound in 22, £10 10s. ; Leo’s History of Africa, 1600, v rare, 
£8 8s. ; The History of Manon Lescaut, illus. by Leloir, 1890, 25s. ; 
Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir 
George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘‘ Kirrie- 
muir ”’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set, 
“* Dryburgh Edition,”’ 25 vols., £3 3s.; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 
12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima”’ Edit., 26 
vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
me. Baker’s Great Book Snop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Crawley’s Mystic Rose ; Hous- 
man, A Shropshire Lad, 1896 ; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
covers, 1897; Yet Again, lst Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 
Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revised, 1901; Way of All Flesh 1903. 
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What do you want in a Woman’s Paper ? 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


QUEEN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 
Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!.”—-Dairy Grapnic. 


L oO N D N A brilliant book.”-—Tue Times. 
“ Particularly 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 10/- 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 40 [liustrations. 


60 | Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Ii!ustrations. Maps & Plans. 716 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- 40%, 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4- 
FRENCH & & ITALIAN RIVIERA. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRE NCH RIVIERA 
2/- CH 1X (Frames) & ENVIRONS | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2). LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT | 
2) BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 


LI Lh Lead Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentavo’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


A_ SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 23% of your 
income by way of Rebate of Income 


Tax if your life is adequately and suit- 
ably insured. 


Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


a 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted | 
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NATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


Price 3s. net 


Episodes of the Month 


The Coming Storm 
By the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Unpublished Leaves from Lord Milner’s 
Notebook 


Creating an Atmosphere 
By the Richt Rev. BISHOP KNOX, D.D. 


Glimpses of Greek Poetry 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


Ten Years Ago 


By HELLESPONT 


A Seaboard Stag _iBy PERCY STEPHENS 


Irish Loyalists and Compensation 
By the EARL OF ARRAN, K.P. 


The Battle of the Iron Horse 
By Cor. J. F. FULLER, D.S.O. 
First Fruits of an Unnatural Alliance 
in South Africa By JOHANNESBURG 
Men and Measures of the Past Session 
By Carr. VICTOR CAZALET, M.P. 
Correspondence Section 


The Gold Standard and Coal 


By Sir Josian Stamp 
Economy from the Top—A i 


By E. H. BLakeney 


PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR AT 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the P. 
Paul, in the 


rictors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone : Gerrard 1 3157, two lines), . the Parish of St. 
nty of London, by Hersert Re1acn, Lrv., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6; Saturday, August 29, 1925. 
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